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ANTAGONISM. 


Few seem to be aware, or if aware, seem to estimate 
how much mankind are swayed by feelings of opposition 


| or antagonism. I do not allude to that petty queru- 
| lousness and obstinacy of temper which delight in keep- 


ing their own victim and every one else around them 
in a state of disquietude and misery; but to that 
broader principle of resistance in human nature which, 
when once awakened, gives development to character 
of a kind often the least expected. Three months ago, 
John Smith was a plain unnoticed shoemaker, who, had 
he been let alone, might have cobbled to the end of his 
being without attracting a glance of notice from any 
save his customers: but now Mr Smith is chief orator 
at burgh meetings ; his name figures in the newspapers ; 
in fact, he is a martyr to fame; and all this because his 
antagonism was aroused by the imposition of some local 
tax, which he has resisted to imprisonment. As with 
John Smith so with a thousand others; we know no- 
thing of them, hear nothing of them, till they are pro- 
voked into notice through the operation of this prin- 
ciple, and then we know them for something very 
different from what they had heretofore been suspected. 
Thus antagonism may be the means of developing 
talents and feelings which hitherto lay dormant; of 
binding the most heterogeneous dispositions into a 
compact brotherhood ; and of giving birth to opinions 
which at one time were as much derided and opposed 
as they are now fondly cherished. Though generally 
invested with the attributes of evil, the feeling may 
nevertheless be employed as an instrument for good ; 
and though commendable actions arising from such a 
source are apt to be clouded with suspicion, yet the 
principle might be used with effect in the development 
of character, when appeals to apparently more amiable 
feclings would be in vain. Let us take, by way of 
example, a few of its operations; and if we cannot 
commend their origin, we shall at least find that other 
feelings than antagonism not unfrequently reap the 
merit of their results. 

An acquaintance in holy orders was, five years ago, 
one of the most ordinary members of the brotherhood. 
There was nothing in his appearance, manners, or 
ministrations, to attract the notice of any one; or, if 
notice was accidentally drawn towards him, it was 
merely to mark how unremarkable he was, and then to 
forget him. Now, this individual is one of the most 
eloquent, active, and energetic members of the church ; 
and this all from being, on one occasion, and in the 
ordinary course of business, placed in oppesition to a 
fellow-member with whom he was not, in private, on 
the best of terms. Had it not been for this incident, he 
might have slumbered on to the end of his days in his 


done his duty; but that consisted in a negative ob- 
servance of what he ought not to do, rather than in a 
positive fulfilment of what was required. Something 
seemed wanting to stimulate him to exertion, and in- 
duce him to apply the talent that was in him; in fact, 
his mind could only be stirred up through the medium 
of antagonism; hence the result. Nor was this new 
development of character merely temporary ; for it has 
long survived the feeling that gave rise to it, seemingly 
sustained by love of approbation, or some other equally 
powerful incentive. It might be more charitable in 
such a case as this, to ascribe the change to ‘ awakened 
sense of duty,’ or some other equally amiable cause ; 
but the truth is, antagonism was directly and percep- 
tibly the impelling principle. The propensity may have 
more commendable counterparts; but why should a feel- 
ing, which has been given us to resist unwarrantable 
encroachments, when kept within its proper limits, not 
receive the credit which is due to it? 

Take another case. A landed proprietor living in all 
the ease and unexcitement of the country, and in abso- 
lute horror of anything like social or political change, 
all at once becomes a public orator and reforming pa- 
triot. From the blissful ignorance of everything relat- 
ing to public life, he plunges at once into its vortex ; ad- 
vocates changes which he lately deprecated; and fami- 
liarly associates with those who, but a few years ago, 
were severed from him by an ocean of antipathies. And 
why all this change? Simply because his lordly neigh- 
bour on the other side of the river, and who takes quite 
an opposite course, has managed by certain acts to ex- 
cite his antagonism. What arose from the smallest 
of beginnings was nursed to its present strength partly 
by popular applause, and partly by the opposition which 
was offered by his original opponent. As he proceeded, 
his knowledge of men and things increased; he saw 
the world in a different light from that in which he was 
accustomed to view it; and now, when every source of 
antagonism is removed and forgotten, the ideas which 
were implanted during its operation continue to be the 
governing principles of his life. As with this indivi- 
dual, so with thousands; it is not love of popular ap- 
plause, nor is it patriotism, nor hatred of oppression, 
which gives the impetus to their public career. The 
prime mover is antagonism—an opposition to men around 
them. Ten to one they have been compelled to resist, 
and, resisting, have felt their own power: gratified by 
their success, and stimulated by the approbation of others, 
they hold on in their new course ; and when all these in- 
centives have died away, they persevere merely because 
habit has created for their feelings a channel, removal 
from which would be to them absolute misery. When 
the world ascribes the conduct of such men to antago- 
nism, it is at once right and wrong—right in as far as 


quiet, commonplace obscurity. Hitherto, he may have 


= 


the origin of the change is concerned, but wrong in sup- 
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posing that mere combative feelings continue to sus- 
tain them in their career. And when, on the other 
hand, it lands the whole as ‘ patriotism’ and ‘innate 
love of justice,’ it is equally mistaken; though, to be 
sure, it errs in a charitable direction. The beginning 
of such changes is in many cases 4s I have recorded ; 
the wth is nurtured by different feelings, and 
ought to be estimated accordingly. 

Again; let us take an individual who, up to a certain 
period, to my knowledge, never did a charitable act, 
and in whose heart there was apparently as much sym- 

thy for the distressed as there is in the heart of a 
brick-bat. This person, through the operation of anta- 
gonism, now lavishes hundreds on schemes of charity 
and benevolence. He who would have grudged a five- 
penny loaf to keep a poor decayed brother from star- 
vation, will now more readily write down fifty pounds, 
and rejoice in the deed. Nor has vanity or love of 
display anything to do with such acts; for no one 
could be more insensible to these feelings than the in- 
dividual alluded to. Antagonism alone is at the root of 
the matter, produced and sustained by some peculiar 
notions respecting poor-laws and poor-law discipline, 
when these came to be locally agitated. Some may 
quegtion the benevolence which proceeds from such a 
source, and, for my own part, I can scarcely commend 
it; all that I dois merely to exhibit the influence which 
antagonism so frequently exercises on human conduct. 
However stimulated into activity, the act of charity, long 
practised, must, like all other acts, in time become a 
habit, and then continue to diffuse blessings around it 
long after every trace of its , enaeree origin has been 
obliterated. Indeed it would scarcely do to analyse upon 
this principle even many of the best of human actions ; 
or if we were, ten to one we should find that few could 
boast of that ideal purity demanded by the moralist. 
A little of pride, or vanity, or love of approbation, or 
spite, or antagonism, mingles too frequently with our 
better intentions; and perhaps necessarily so; for man, 
it seems, is so constituted, that he is impelled more by 
direct incentives than by the result of abstract reflec- 
tions. 

Such are some of the Syren! workings of antagonism ; 
but there are a thousand cases where it shows itself in 
provoking and malicious littleness. The petty critic, 
who sees nothing but barrenness and blunder in every 
page that does not emanate from his own pen, is not 
more di le than contemptible. When Mrs Smith 
subséribes five guineas more than her husband’s means 
will allow to the Blanket Society, merely ‘to spite’ 
Mrs Brown—with whom she has waged warfare for the 
last six years in the field of millinery—then Mrs Smith 
does an act equally silly and sinful. Or when Mrs Jones, 
who has really a handsome income at her command, 
dresses her daughters in drugget, because the Pantons 
over the way, who are miserably poor, affect the most 
expensive finery, then. Mrs Jones does what is very 
foolish, and at the same time commits an injury on her 
children. A man may not be always sunny and cheer- 
ful in society; but when he argues with one, dissents 
from another, and does the very reverse of other men, 
merely from the impulses of antagonism, then he renders 
himself not only disagreeable, but is guilty of an un- 
warrantable infringement. r. no happiness of others. 
Again, when a person who a certain opinion 
—Pp- controverts it to-day, merely because he has 

that his rival entertains the same sentime 
then does that individual not only falsify himself, but 
weaken the reverence for truth among those who, by 
their relations, may depend on him for moral guidance. 
Or when antagonism prevents a native of one country 
from seeing anything of virtue, or talent, or bravery 
in the natives of that which See pee from his own 
by the. mere breadth of a st t, and urges him to 
treat them ina derisive and derogatory spirit, then does 
that man, notwithstanding all his wit and illustration, 
nay, notwithstanding what may be true in his re- 
marks, demean himseif from the standard of sense and 


srwuies to the iness of illiberalism and prejudice. 
uch ebullitions of antagonism are unworthy and hate- 
ful, and differ widely from that broader principle of re- 
sistance which has been alluded to as frequently giving 
development to human character in new and valuable 
directions, and which might therefore be employed as a 
corrective, while other more commendable methods 
prove unavailing. 

Be this as it may, no one, I think, will deny that 
antagonism operates powerfully in swaying mankind ; 
and that changes in disposition and character, often 
ascribed to other causes, are its direct and immediate 
results. It is well to know this fact, and award to it 
its proper value in our estimation of conduct. If we 
are endowed with combative or resistive faculties to 
ward off unwarranted encroachments, and if we employ 
these in praiseworthy emulation with others, why may 
we not, within proper limits, allow them to have a share 
in the direction of general conduct, and in the forma- 
tion of character? The philosophy that would exclude 
such inferior feelings, as they are. called, from the 
direction of conduct, is about as wise as that economy 
which would exclude fire from the purposes of life, 
merely because, when not properly regulated, it is a 
dangerous:and destructive element. 


THE ROSE. 


Amone flowering plants, the rose-is a universal favou- 
rite; the ornament.and charm both of the palace and 
cottage. It is symbolical of love, and beauty, and in- 
nocence, and has furnished lovers and poets with more 
comparisons and imagery than all other flowers taken 
together. For unknown ages it has been admired, sung 
of, and cultivated in Europe and Asia; nor does time 
seem to weaken man’s love for his favourite, or to lessen 
his devices for rearing it in perfection. 


abounds. 

Botanically, the rose is the type of the natural 
order Rosacea, which embraces all those its that 
more or less agree with the common wild rose in the 
construction of their flowers. By this test the reader 
will discover a very striking resemblance between tie 
flower of the wild rose and those of the hawthorn, 
bramble, raspberry, mountain ash, apple, pear, plum, 
peach, cherry, &c. all of which are,of course included 
under this order. It is evident, however, that very 
marked differences exist not only between the fruits, 
leaves, and stems of these plants, but also between their 
habits and properties ; and therefore, for the purposes of 
detail, botanists have found it necessary to subdivide 
the order into six tribes. The first or typical tribe com- 
prehends the Rosee, or roses , all less or more 
esteemed for the beauty and fragrance of their flowers, 
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consisting of two or more.leaflets, and ending w 
odd one; each set, being furnished with very 


i 


nt, | stipules. The stems have numerous prickles, whi 


E 


differ from thorns in. being articulated; that is, 
may be taken off the stem on which they grow, 
leaving the scar or mark of their articulation. 
leaves of some of the species, as the sweetbrier, 
replete with small glands filled with a fragrant oil, 
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broken, the fluid escapes more copiously, the fra- 
ce is increased. 
Until the beginning of the present century, few sorts 
a 
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of roses appear to have been cultivated in Europe ; 


but since then, a great number of beautiful varieties 
have been raised from seed on the continent, chiefly in 
France. Upwards of 300 new varieties have been raised 
in Britain, principally from the Scotch rose (R. spino- 
sissima), thus swelling up the gardener’s catalogue to 
upwards of 1000 names. Many individuals in this vast 
catalogue so nearly resemble each other, that they can 
scarcely be considered as distinct ‘varieties, but as 
merely exhibiting temporary and accidental variations, 
according to the situation, soil, &¢. in which they are 
grown. This is particularly the case with many of the 
French roses; and the best judges have come to the 
conclusion that there do not exist many more than 500 
distinct varieties of the genus: Rose. Whatever the 
number of varieties, it is clear that none save a pro- 
fessed botanist can hope ever to remember them all; 
and therefore, for the purposes of ordinary ‘readers, it is 
best to arrange them into divisions according to their 
natural habits. By doing so, five groups comprehend 
the whole, which then become more easily treated, both 
in point of science and culture. The first group em- 
braces all those which, like the Scotch rose, have slender 
shoots, small and numerous thorns, and fibrous roots 
spreading near the surface of the ground, and which 
naturally grow on heaths and other shallow soils. Being 
generally surrounded by plants of a low stature, they 
are much exposed to the browsing of cattle, and have 
therefore the power of speedily renewing themselves 
by the creeping nature of their roots. The second group 
are those which, like the French and cabbage roses, 
are strong-growing perennial plants, though somewhat 
shallow-rooted like the preceding. They furnish us with 
the most beautiful in the flower garden, and seem in their 
native habitats to be continually shifting their places 
by sending out suckers, which in turn grow up into 
new plants at the expense of the original tree, which 
becomes exhausted and decays. The third, those 
which, like the common dog-rose, are strong deep- 
rooted plants, growing naturally among other shrubs 
and trees, and therefore more elevated in their growth, 
and taking worse with artificial pruning and training 
than any other sort. ‘The fourth division comprehends 
those which, like the evergreen-rose, naturally trail 
along the ground, or support themselves by bushes 
growing near them. Under culture they require to be 
trained along a wall or trellis, and do not, like the three 
preceding groups, grow up into independent tree-like 
shrubs. The fifth group includes our monthly, China, 
and dwarf roses, ‘The sudden and rapid way,’ says a 
writer in the Magazine of Botany, ‘in which these roses 
send forth their shoots immediately on a change from 
cold to heat, points them out as growing in their wild 
state on mountains covered with snow a part of the 
year, and, like other ‘natives of such P re with ra- 
pidity taking advantage of an interval of warmth to 
grow, bloom, and ripen their seeds.’ Under culture 
they are generally wh in pots or trained against 
sheltered walls. It will be seen that though this arrange- 
ment has little to do with specific nomenclature, it is 
sufficiently distinctive to render the habits and charac- 
ters of the different roses perfectly intelligible. 

The rose, ina wild state, always exhibits single 
flowers in the north of Europe; but in the southern 
parts, particularly Italy, Greece, and Spain, it is not 
uncommon to find roses with double flowers growing 
spontaneously in the fields and woods. It is to culture, 
however, and to the devices of the gardener, that we 
owe our present stock of exuberant and variegated 
blossoms ; and this brings us to speak of the history of 
the rose, which we shall principally glean from the 
extended account in Loudon’s Arboretum. The rose is 
mentioned by the earliest writers of antiquity as an 
object of culture. Herodotus speaks of the double rose, 
and Solomon of the rose of Sharon, and of the planta- 
tions of roses at Jericho. Theophrastus tells us that 
the hundred-leaved rose grew in his time on Mount 
Pangzwus ; and it appears that the Isle of Rhodes (Isle 


of Roses) received its name from the culture of roses 
carried on there. Pliny mentions several sorts of roses 
which were known to the Romans, and which modern 
authors consider as the same with the Damascus, French, 
and cabbage roses. ‘The ancients do not appear to have 
known either the yellow or the white rose, unless we 
except those which Pliny calls the roses of Alabanda, 
in Caria, which had the petals whitish. Roses were 
more highly prized ‘than any other flowers by the 
Romans, who had even attained the luxury of forcing 
them. Under the reign of Domitian, the Egyptians 
thought of offering to the emperor’s court, as a magni- 
ficent present, roses in winter; but this the Romans 
smiled at, so abundant were roses in Rome at that sea- 
son, In every street, says Martial, the odour of spring 
is breathed, and garlands of flowers, freshly gathered, 
are displayed. ‘Send us corn, Egyptians, and we will 
send you roses.’ Roses were employed, both by the 
Greeks and Romans, to decorate tombs ; and instances 
are given of rose-gardens being bequeathed by their 
proprietors, for the purpose of furnishing flowers to 
cover their graves. 

Of the history of the rose from the time of the Ro- 
mans till the days of Tournefort, when botany became 
a science, very little is known; but there can be no 
doubt that, in the dark ages, they were held in esteem 
by all who could procure them. When Saladin took 
Jerusalem in 1128, he would not enter the shrine of 
the temple, then converted into a church by the Chris- 
tians, till the walls had been thoroughly washed and 
purified with rose-water. Voltaire says, that, after the 
taking of Constantinople by Mahomet II. in 1453, the 
church of Sophia was washed with rose-water in a simi- 
lar manner before it was converted into a mosque. We 
read in the ‘ History of the Mogul Empire,’ by Father 
Catron, that the celebrated Princess Nourmahal filled 
an entire canal with rose-water, upon which she was in 
the habit of sailing with the Great Mogul. The heat 
of the sun disengaged the essential oil from the rose- 
water: this was observed floating upon the surface: 
and thus was made the discovery of the essence, otto, 
or attar of roses. In 1503 Ludovico Verthema, who had 
travelled in the East, observes that Taessa was particu- 
larly celebrated for roses, and that he saw a great quan- 
tity of these flowers at Calicut. Sir John Chardin, in 
1686, found the gardens of the Persians filled with 
roses; and all modern travellers bear testimony of the 
esteem in which the flower is held in Persia, Syria, and 
Egypt. Sir W. Ouseley says that he was perfectly 
overwhelmed with roses in the garden of the castle of 
Fassa; Jackson speaks of mattresses being made of the 
roses of the Nile for men of rank to recline on; and 
Buckingham mentions the rose plantations of Syria as 
occupying many acres in extent. At marriages and 
other festivities in the middle ages, the guests were 
adorned with this flower ; and it was customary to carry 
large vessels of rose-water to baptisms. Indeed, the 
fondness of our ancestors for this fragrant and elegant 
flower, explains the feudal custom of vassals being re- 
quired to pay so many bushels of roses to their lords, 

In Britain one of the earliest notices of the rose oc- 
curs in Chaucer, who wrote early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
there is evidence of the rose having been cultivated for 
eommercii we os and of the water distilled from 
it being to give a flavour to a variety of dishes, 
and to wash the hands at meals—a custom still 
in some of our colleges, bp ey ym el public 
halls within the cit the New- 
Year’s gifts presen rn they to Quan 
bottle of a treo and among the items of a “ine 
ner of Lord Leycester, when he was chancellor of Ox 
ford eniventty in 1570, is mentioned three ounces of 
the same jiquid. In 1576 the tenant of Eh neem 
covenants ‘to pay the bishop on midsummer 
rose for the gate-house and garden ; pear y= ome Se 
(fourteen acres) ten loads of hay, and £10 per annum; 
the bishop reserving to himself and successors free ac- 
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cess through the gate-house, for walking in the gardens 
and gathering twenty bushels of roses yearly. Gerard, 
in 1597, speaks of the damask-rose, and the cinnamon- 
rose, as common in English gardens ; but as roses in the 
middle ages were used in the festivals of the church, it 
is likely that they were generally introduced into the 
gardens of priories and abbeys long before Gerard’s 
time. The musk-rose is said to have been brought 
from Italy into England in 1592, the single yellow rose 
from Syria in 1629, and the moss-rose from Holland 
early in the eighteenth century. One of the most 
valuable roses, the China rose, was introduced in 1789 ; 
and it may be said to have created a revolution in the 
culture of roses, by the innumerable varieties which 
have been raised between it and the European roses. 
The great use of the cultivated rose, in all countries 
where it is grown, is as a floriferous shrub; but it is 
nevertheless cultivated for the uses to which its flowers 
are applied in medicine and domestic economy in diffe- 
rent parts of Europe, in the north of Africa, and more 
especially in Asia. In Syria it has been cultivated from 
time immemorial; and indeed the aboriginal name of 
that country, Suristan, is said to signify the land of 
roses. The rose plantations of Damascus, those of 
Cashmere, of the Barbary coast, and of Fayoum in 
Upper Egypt, are cultivated solely for the making of 
the attar, or essence of roses. In France, the rose de 
Provins is extensively cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of that name, about sixty miles 
south-east of Paris, and also at Fontenay aux Roses, 
for ee of a similar nature. In Britain, in the 
neighbourhood of London, Edinburgh, and other large 
towns, and in many private gardens, the flowers are 
gathered for making rose-water, or drying as perfumes. 
The various preparations from the flowers are the pre- 
served petals, rose-water, vinegar of roses, spirit of 
roses, conserve of roses, honey of roses, oil of roses, and 
attar or otto of roses. In Syria the natives sometimes 
convert the leaves and flowers into cakes and tarts—the 
latter, according to modern British travellers, are very 
delicious; and at Damascus, the young shoots of the 
rose-trees are gathered and eaten as vegetables. There 
are other minor uses to which the flowers and leaves of 
the rose are applied, such as the communicating flavour 
to wines, &c. but to these we need not further advert. 
The poetical, mythological, and legendary allusions 

to the rose are exceedingly numerous in every country 
in which it is known. It was dedicated by the Greeks 
to Aurora as an emblem of youth, from its freshness 
and reviving fragrance ; to Venus as an emblem of love 
and beauty, from the elegance of its flowers; and to 
Cupid as an emblem of fugacity and danger, from the 
fleeting nature of its charms, and the wounds inflicted 
by its thorns. Anacreon makes its birth coeval with 
those of Venus and Minerva :— 

Then, then, in strange eventful hour, 

The earth produced an infant flower, 

Which sprang with blushing tinctures drest, 

And wantoned o’er its parent breast. 

The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 

And hailed the rose—the boon of earth. 
A beetle is often represented on antique gems as expir- 
ing surrounded by roses; and this is supposed to be an 
emblem of a man enervated by luxury—the beetle being 
said to have such an antipathy to roses, that the smell 


| of them will cause its death. The Romans, like the 


Greeks, were also excessively fond of roses ; and, while 


| they adopted the same legends, they made use of the 


| flowers in a more 


his favourite flower by his inimital 


tical manner. At feasts they 
garnished their dishes with them, floated them in their 
Falernian wine, perfumed their baths with rose-water, 
sculptured wreaths of them on the shields of their vic- 
torious generals, and strewed them on the tonibs of 
their departed friends. In the East the rose has always 
been a favourite with the poets, and volumes of fable 
and allusion might be gathered from their works. The 
most beautiful, undoubtedly, is that of the nightingale 
and rose, in which the former is represented as wooing 
song. 


The rose was also celebrated in the Catholic church. 
A golden rose was considered so honourable a present, 
that none but crowned heads were thought worthy 
either to give or to receive it. Roses of this kind were 
sometimes consecrated on Good Friday, and given to 
such potentates as it was desirable to conciliate. The 
custom of blessing the rose is still preserved in Rome, 
and the day in which the ceremony is performed is 
called Dominica in Rosé. The rose was always con- 
sidered as a mystical emblem by the church; and, 
as Schlegel observes, it enters into the composition 
of all the ornaments of Catholic churches in combi- 
nation with the cross. The rosary used in devotional 
exercise is generally made of beads, manufactured in 
the following manner. Rose leaves contain certain 
acids which act on iron, and advantage is taken 
of this property by beating the petals of the flowers 
with cloves and other spices in an iron mortar, till a 
thick black paste is formed, which hardens on exposure 
to the air, and is then polished or turned, so as to form 
the perfumed beads of the rosary. In 530 St Médard, 
bishop of Noyon, instituted a festival at Salency for 
adjudging annually the prize of a crown of roses to the 
girl who should be acknowledged by all her competitors 
to be the most amiable, modest, and dutiful in the vil- 
lage. This custom was continued to the time of Madame 
de Genlis, who has written a beautiful little drama, 
entitled Za Rosiére de Salency, on the subject. In the 
middle ages, the knights at a tournament wore a rose 
embroidered on their sleeves, as an emblem that gentle- 
ness should accompany courage, and that beauty was the 
reward of valour. The French parliament had formerly 
a day of ceremony called Baillee de cause a 
great quantity of roses were then distributed, or rather 
because the nobles were then accustomed to receive from 
their vassals their annual tribute of roses, and then to 
interchange and make presents of them to one another. 

The rose is the national badge of England; but the 
origin of its assumption is not explained by any of our 
antiquaries. Shakspeare, who no doubt followed some 
old legend or chronicle, derives the assumption of the 
red and white roses by the riyal houses of York and 
Lancaster from a quarrel in the Temple gardens between 


Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, and the Earl of | 


Somerset, the partisan of Henry of Lancaster. Finding 
that their voices were getting too, loud, Plantagenet 
proposes that they shall 


In dumb significance proclaim their thoughts ; 
adding— 

Let him who is a true born gentleman, 

And stands upon the honour of his birth, 

If he supposes I have pleaded truth, 

From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 
To which Somerset replies— 

Let him who is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
Their respective followers gathered the different-coloured 
roses ; hence tradition says these flowers were adopted 
as the badges of the houses of York and Lancaster. 
Camden assigns a different and earlier origin to these 
badges; namely, that as it was then customary to as- 
sume badges, Edmund Crouchback and Edmund of 
Langley respectively assumed the red and white roses 
as theirs, not from any hostile feeling, but as mere 
marks of distinction. Be this as it may, the red and 
white roses were subsequently employed as Shakspeare 
relates; and the York and Lancaster rose, which has 
one-half of the flower red and the other white, was 
named in commemoration of the union of the two houses 
by the marriage of Henry VIL of Lancaster with Eliza- 
beth of York. 

‘The expression “ under the rose” took its origin,’ 
says Jenoway, ‘from the wars between the houses of 
York and Lancaster. The parties respectively swore 
by the red or the white rose; and these opposite emblems 
were displayed as the signs of two taverns, one of which 
was by the side of, and the other opposite to, the parlia- 
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ment house in Old Palace Yard, Westminster. Here 
the retainers and servants of the noblemen attached to 
the Duke of York and Henry VI. used to meet. Here 
also, as disturbances were frequent, measures either of 
defence or annoyance were taken, and every transaction 
was said to be done under the rose; by which expres- 
sion the most profound secrecy was implied.’ Accord- 
ing to others, this term originated in the fable of Cupid 
giving the rose to H tes, the god of silence, as a 
bribe to prevent him from betraying the amours of 
Venus, and was hence adopted as the emblem of silence. 
The rose was for this reason frequently sculptured on 
the ceilings of drinking and feasting rooms, as a warn- 
ing to the guests that what was said in moments of 
conviviality should not be repeated; from which what 


was intended to be kept secret was said to be held | h 


* under the rose.’ 


THE ROCK FAMILY; OR A NIGHT’S SPORT 
IN TEXAS.* 
BY PERCY B. ST JOHN. 


‘Down jib, Mr Goodall; stand by your main and fore- 
sheets; look out for a jibe; hard-a-lee; let go your 
sheets ; unspreet the sails;}—such were my orders to my 
crew, composed of two old men-of-wars-men, a pert 
young midshipman, and our captain’s clerk, as, one beau- 
tiful afternoon last spring, we reached a halting-place 
on Dickenson’s bayou. These orders having been obeyed, 
my cutter glided gently into a little indentation under 
the bank of one of those numerous and singular streams 
which intersect in every direction the prairie and woods 
of Texas, :nd which give promise, when its day has 
come, of great facilities of commerce to the young re- 
public. 

We had halted at a house some twenty miles from 
any other habitation, not so much to seek shelter for 
the night, for any dry spot would have served our pur+ 
pose, as to become acquainted with the inmates of this 
dwelling, concerning whom I had heard a great deal. 
Before, however, we walk up to the mansion, let us ob- 
serve its position, and give the reader some idea of the 
domain of a family of leatherstockings. About twelve 
miles from the mouth of the river, which pursued its 
winding course up to this spot uninterruptedly through 
the bare prairie—not a tree, not a bush checking the wind, 
the tall brown grass alone occupying its banks—the forest 
began to make its appearance; and here was situated 
the house of the settlers. The stream was here about 
twenty yards wide, with scarcely any perceptible current, 
or, if any showed itself, it was up the bayou, as the tide had 
been coming in the whole afternoon. The banks of the 


‘river were in no place two feet above the level of the 


water, and even when standing upright on the thwarts, 
the prairie on both sides was so flat.as to appear to de- 
scend and gain a level far inferior to that of the water, 
so smooth, unbroken, and sea-like was the surface of the 
savannah. Higher up, the bank became more bluff, and 
was soon thickly skirted with trees of various descrip- 
tions, so as to be rendered certain ore picturesque, 
but perhaps less grand, than the st Manne a below. 
The house was built w an eminence, eer oe 

dually from the little harbour to the height of A sat 
seven or eight feet, and covered in all parts by short 
stunted grass. It was the most solitary, wild, and un- 
promising location of all the many unpromising spots 
which I had yet seen within the confines of Texas, and 
this is saying not a little. ‘There was a frame-house, 
with veranda in front, the whole built upon piles, of 
elegant design, and which doubtless had once looked 
very social and pleasant; but, alas! what a falling off 
was here! The structure, as well as the numerous out- 


* In the Journal No. 13, new series, I gave some account of the 
Rock family, under the title of ‘ The W Considerable 
curiosity having been excited by the facts narrated in Ee 
with these backwood settlers, I have examined my journal, and 
now extract my first impressions in regard to these personages. 


houses and sheds for negroes, had evidently been erected 
several years before by some rich settler; but now the 
roof was falling in; the planks which formed the walls 
were in many places torn down; while weeds and herb- 
age grew around the door. Not a domestic animal was 
to be seen, not even the universal pig; and I began to 
wonder what could induce any civilised person to dwell 
in so extraordinary a place. My curiosity had been 
long excited with regard to its inmates, and what I saw 
was not likely to decrease it. 

Our approach, as I afterwards learned, had been for 
some time noticed; which was not to be wondered at, 
since the front of the house faced the wide plain across 
which we appeared to have been sailing, a man-of-war’s 
pennant at our peak, and the Texan ensign at the mast- 
ead. So winding was the course of the river, it was 
not surprising that we had been for more than an hour 
in sight of the house. We had, therefore, scarcely entered 
the creek, when there issued from the door the gaunt 
figure of an aged man, some six feet high, habited 
in buckskin trousers, mocassins, a huge thick blanket- 
coat, and the never-failing American rifle on his shoulder. 
Having taken a very quiet survey of us from the veran- 
da, he advanced towards the water’s edge, where we 
were busily engaged stowing our sails, and putting our 
craft in order. 

‘How does it progress with you, Mr Rock?’ said Mr 
Midshipman Goodall, who had seen him before ; ‘ I guess 
you're well? You'll reckon we're up here hunting, and 
you wont be much out; we intend camping in the dry 
timber to-morrow ; but we’ve progressed pretty consider- 
able to-day, I reckon, and we'd better stop here to-night. 
So Mr —— had agreed to it.’ 

‘ Mr —— is welcome,’ replied Mr Rock, turning to 
me, and raising his antiquated beaver. ‘ Whatever ac- 
commodation we have is at your service; for, I say, 
captain, it’s God’s truth we don’t often have our 
threshold darkened by a stranger ; no, by St Patrick.’ 

Oh, oh, sweet Tipperary, thought I, how are you? 
Here was a surprise. Some ten thousand miles from 
the green isle, in a wild uncivilised district but a few 
years back inhabited solely by the wolf, the deer, the 

nther, or perhaps the red man, I had arrived at a 
9 expecting to encounter at all events some huge 
Kentuckian or Virginian hunter; but no—Paddy all 
the world over. 

*‘Ireckon you don’t see such strangers every day ?” 
replied Goodall, ere I could open my mouth ; ‘ strangers 
with a considerable supply of ’bacca and sartchle flip : 
if we don’t slant your perpendicular, it’s a caution, Mr 
Rock.’ 

‘Mr Goodall is right,’ said I, leaping ashore, and ad- 
dressing the old man, whose eyes glistened at the un- 
wonted intelligence ; ‘ we have some brandy and tobacco 
at your service; but I am sure this will not be required 
to induce you to give hospitality to one from the old 
country ?” 

This time the old man’s eye grew dim, as, seizing my 
hand, and almost crushing it in his iron grasp, he ex- 
claimed—t Welcome to Texas, welcome ; it is long since 
I have seen one direct from home.’ 

‘Oh,’ I continued, calling the captain’s clerk to me, 
‘here is Mr Doyle, a countryman in earnest, while I am 
an Englishman.’ 

‘I know him, sir,’ replied Captain Rock, his popular 
name; ‘ but, excuse me, you have not long been in the 
navy ?” 

‘A very short time.’ 

‘But I am keeping you standing, Mr ——; perhaps 
you will come up to the house, such as it is.’ 

Shouldering my gun, and having furnished my pockets 
with a bottle and tobacco, I followed Rock up to the 
house, where I was introduced to the whole of the 
family, with the exception of Jim Rock, who was out 
hunting. By this se the industrious young 

wholly supported the family. By 
constant wee gg as well as by the force of necessity, 
ee ee SO 
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buck, a doe, or half-a-dozen brace of ducks. The apart- 
ment in which we were received by the rest of the family 
was unique. It had been once carefully boarded; but, 
with an economy peculiar to backwoodsmen, the planks 
had been torn down for firewood, and their place sup- 
ied with deer-skins, which hung over the apertures, 
one corner of the room stood a raised platform, which 
we afterwards found to be a bed; in the centre was an 
old iron cauldron suspended from the roof over a fire of 
chips of greenwood, and attended by Mrs Rock, a quiet 
reserved little old woman. I was next introduced to 
the daughters, Miss Mary and Miss Betty, of whom I 
almost despair of giving a faithful delineation. Mary 
was nineteen, and Betty twenty-one, both as perfect 
mens of Dutch Venuses as ever emanated from 
@ fertile pencils of Rubens or Houdekoetter, with 
cheeks of that rosy hue, . 


* Whose blush would thaw the consecrated snow 
On Dian’s lap.” 


Never in the whole course of my existence, in my Euro- 
pean or transatlantic peregrinations, had I seen females 
at their age so inordinately large. Their faces were per- 
fect full moons, round, fat, with sparkling blue eyes, 

noses, and well-shaped mouths. Their forms 
were, I have said, huge, but were not misshapen, speak- 
ing volumes for the salubrity of the wilderness around 
them, and the wild fare of a Texan prairie. Their dress 
was original. Covering for their heads they had none; 
but their bust was cased in a coarsely-made body of 
deer-skin, lacing in front, and disclosing an under-gar- 
ment of red flannel. Their petticoats were of blanket 
stuff, and composed of so many pieces, that my arith- 
metic fairly shrunk from the enumeration. They wore 
gaiters and mocassins ; and were, in fact, altogether the 
most original pair I had ever beheld. 

They were ‘young, fresh, loved, though scarcely deli- 
cate; yet two more delightful girls I never met. Igno- 
rant they certainly were, but it was pure, simple, un- 
sophisticated ignorance; that is to say, they could not 
read, they could not write, they knew absolutely nothing 
of civilised life. How should they have done so? They 
had entered Texas with the first colonists under General 
Austin in the year 1832, and before that, had been vege- 
tating at the foot of the Alleghany mountains. But then 
they could hunt, fish, and row an oar; they could tell 

all about the neighbourhood, its characteristics, ‘its 
uties ; they were true children of nature; and never 
having associated with low or vulgar persons, they were 
neither bow nor vulgar themselves ; and then their father 
and mother had seen better days, were very correct in 
their mode of speaking, and the children followed them. 
Betty, I soon found, was engaged to a neighbour (living 
some thirty miles off) named Luke, and accordingly 
Mary, by an inexplicable law of nature, became my 
favourite. But I soon won the good graces of both, 
especially when I set to work with great gusto to aid 
them in preparing our evening meal. It was varied in 
character. I provided beef, biscuit, and coffee, besides 
a supply of fine oysters, taken in at the mouth of the 
river; they brought forth Indian corn cakes, hot and 
enayting, deer’s meat, salt and fresh, and a pumpkin pie. 
A Yankee would have luxuriated upon this last delicacy, 
taken from a very paradise of pumpkins about half a 
mile from the house, and which in itself was a curiosity, 
so numerous and large was the produce. A field once 
planted with this vegetable, seldom needs planting again ; 
the scattered seeds sow themselves, and the plants are 
cultivated with the corn; they often reach so large a 
growth, that one is as much as a man can lift, and have 
a sweet and very palatable flavour. 

Supper concluded, we took to coffee and pipes, and 
the conversation turned upon various matters. Among 
other topics which were brought upon the tapis, or 
rather upon the mud floor, old Rock alluded to an island 
formed by the river branching off into two streams, and 
poor | again about a mile below, which was much fre- 
quented by aquatic birds, as also by mustangs or wild 


horses; of the latter, however, I was told but a few re- 
mained. : 


* I should like very much to spend a few hours upon 
this island, Mr Rock, as my principal object in visiting 
this part of the country is to see all its peculiarities.’ 

‘And why not go at once?’ said Mary, starting 
from her seat on a huge pine log; ‘ by moonlight is the 
time to see the horses, and then on our way back we 
may perhaps catch a red fish.’ 

‘You are right, Mary,’ said Captain Rock, ‘ and it is 
a great pity Jim is from home, who knows every hole 
and corner; but you two girls cdn go and show it to 
Mr ——; that is, if you, sir, are not too fatigued ?” 

I protested of course against any such supposition, 
and accordingly rose for the purpose of starting imme- 
diately. I summoned Mr Goodall and Mr Doyle to 
accompany mé; but as I saw they were not disposed to 
‘dare the vile contagion of the night,’ and appeared to 
prefer coffee and tobacco to moonlight and romance, I 
did not insist; especially knowing that a pert young 
Yankee midshipman, even though with his superior 
officer, was not likely to enhance the pleasure of the 
expedition. My fair companions took each a fowling- 
piece, and also some fishing-tackle, and trotted down to 
the water’s edge, whither I followed them. The very 
sound of their merry clear voices, as they laughingly 
essayed to trip down the path—a very unsuccessful at- 
tempt—was enough to cheer the spirits and encourage 
one to proceed. I found, on reaching the bank, that the 
young ladies intended making the voyage in an Indian 
canoe, which occasioned in me some qualms of con- 
science, since a piroque is at all times a ticklish concern; 
but with three persons in it, and two of them no sylphs, 
it appeared a very serious undertaking. I ventured a 
very polite observation on the subject, when my com- 
panions burst out laughing, and pointed peremptorily 
to the frail bark. 

* Enter, enter,’ said Mary, ‘or else, taking offence at 
your very rude insinuation about our weight, we shall 
give up the journey.’ 

There was no resisting such an appeal; accordingly 
I stepped gently into the canoe, and sat down in the 
middle, ‘submitting me unto the perilous night’ with a 
full expectation of being ducked for my temerity. Nor 
was I without fear for the young ladies themselves, who, 
in case of a capsize, I dare swear had gone to the 
bottom before they could have said an Ave. Betty sat 
in the stern, and Mary in the bow, and away we went, 
the canoe urged along by Betty’s paddle, which she 
managed with much dexterity. 

The night was lovely ; the moon, lately risen, poured 
a rich flood of light upon the rippling waters of the 
river, over which we glided almost noiselessly. Far 


off on the prairie we could hear the distant howl of 


the jackal, as, hurrying to some feast, he gave notice 
of his presence ; sometimes a stray duck or goose would 
go quacking over our heads, or perhaps a buzzard or 
a sand-hill crane. Having proceeded about a quarter 
of a mile, during the journey over which we did not 
spare the jest, a few trees began to border the river’s 
bank, casting their trembling shadows tipon us as we 
passed, and affording a delightful contrast to the sea 
of molten silver over which we were gliding. The 
trees gradually becoming more thickly spread, we soon 
swept along down'a gloomy avenue of foliage, which 
wrapped the river in darkness, and the eye refused to 
netrate the depths of the long vista which presented 
itself tomy gaze. Nor was the course of the river en- 
tirely free from fallen timber and snags, rendering our 
fogress very eautious and slow, and forcing Miss 
ry to keep a sharp look-out. A few minutes 
again elapsed, after entering within the sombre do- 
mains of the ‘big timber,’ when the canoe glided 
gently between the overhanging boughs of a thick 
bush, and presently stood still. We had reached the 
island, but. of course to me it acm the appear- 
ance of being the right, bank of the river. Mary Rock, 
having warned me to stoop my -head as low as possible, 


Cc 
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before perfectly concealed by the bush we had passed. 
Silence was now strongly recommended me by my 
fair associates, and we left the canoe, taking with us 


stand on terra firma, than I was led by a circuitous 
path through a dense thicket, and thence to the foot of 
a rising bank, on which stood a grove of lofty pine 
trees, through which the wind gently murmured, and 
whose tops were silvered by the light of the moon. 
Betty whispered me to be very circumspect, and to make 
no noise, but advance along the grove to the edge of the 
rising bank, and look out cautiously upon the open but 
small prairie. She then disappeared most mysteriously in 
the thicket, leaving Mary to be my guide; and so stealthy 
was her mode of proceeding, that, though I stood and 
listened carefully, yet I could not catch a sound of her 
footsteps. Following Mary with ‘ solemn steps and slow,’ 
I soon gained the desired spot, where an opportune log 
being pointed out, I sat down beside my interesting 
guide, and threw my glances around the little plain. 
The atmosphere was impregnated with perfumes sweet 
and exquisite, most refreshing after the tropical heat of 
the day; in fact, when I gazed upon the scene around 
me, and gave way to the emotions it created, I thought 
I had never looked upon anything in the shape of scenery 
so beautiful, or which more forcibly impressed itself 
upon my imagination. I was silent during many mi- 
nutes, having risen from the log and leant myself upon 
my gun; and, amid the universal stillness, drank my fill 
of all that was sublime in the time, the place, and the 
associations it conveyed. Presently, turning tomy com- 
panion, I thanked her most warmly for the pleasure her 
considerate kindness had afforded me. 

* Nonsense,’ said she; then seiziag my arm, she added, 
‘hush, and look yonder!’ pointing to an opening in the 
forest on our left, whence a crowd of animated bodies 
were moving. Crack went a gun, and the whole group 
of wild horses—for such they were—came rushing and 
scampering in our direction across the plain. In number 
they were about twenty, and led by a beautiful white 
horse; they pawed the ground as, in long Indian file, 


they rushed past us, snorting, neighing, furious at being | load 


disturbed in their peculiar haunts. I could plainly dis- 
tinguish them in the brilliant light of the moon, and 
thought I had never seen anything more admirably pro- 
portioned. In fact, if fing delicate heads, wide nostrils, 
thin tapering and clean limbs, small and hard hoof, and 
an Arabian symmetry of form, constitute a beautiful 
horse, there are abundant of beautiful horses in the 
Texan prairie. Those who judge of these wild animals 
from the mustangs which are commonly brought to 
market, are misled if they underrate the animal, since 
the most aoe are generally caught, while the more 
noble escape the Jazo, itself enough to ruin the finest 


My gun was levelled at them by a natural instinct as 
they passed ; but it was allowed to remain undischarged, 
as I reflected how useless, and even sacrilegious a waste 
of life it would be to bring down one of these noble ani- 
mals. It was lucky I did so, since a much fitter object 
for bringing into play the murderous propensities of 
a Texan novice was at hand: a few minutes after, 
we heard the loud, ery of the caiotoe in the distance, 
in chase of some animal, and as the hunt was evidently 
approaching our way, we prepared ourselves. 

‘Hush!’ said Mary Rock, kneeling. down behind a 
bush, and motioning me to follow her example ; ‘ it is the 
prairie wolves after a deer ; and I am sure the beast will 
take to the water, and seek refuge'on the island, so be 
perfectly quiet, and we shall perhaps carry home an 
unexpected prize.’ 

I did not.answer, as the loudly-repeated howl of the 
vicious animals in chase, the splashing sound of the 
frightened victim taking to the river, the rush of his 


k, | in another instant, a fine buck flew by us on the 


pursuers after him, warned us to be on the alert; and, 


plain, 
at the distance of about fifty yards, followed by some 
dozen wolves in full chorus. As our various positions 
allowed us no choice, Mary Rock fired at the deer, I at 
the wolves, giving them both barrels; which was not 
their only infliction, since the echoes of my volleys had 
scarcely died away, and the terrified animials had not 
gained the wood, when a sheet of flame poured out from 
an opposite thicket; our Betty’s ambuscade sent them 
back howling toward us. Mary now gave them her re- 
maining barrel, and we rose to follow the buck; he 
was, it appeared, only wounded, though severely, and 
we could plainly discern him dragging himself slowly 
along amid the tall grass. 

‘Who'll catch him,’ said Mary, laughing and pointing 
to Betty, who was hurrying across the prairie in his 
direction: ‘I really think you mean to let us do every 
thing to-night.’ 

I made some gallant reply or other, and loading my 
gun as I moved along in company with Mary, we soon 
came up with our prize without being under the neces- 
sity of again firing, as the animal was dead ere we reached 
it. After some little conversation with Betty relative 
to the scene around, and the effect produced on my mind 
by the horses, we proceeded to prepare the deer for car- 
rying to the boat; and had severed the head, &c. when 
the sharp crack of a rifle in the distance startled me. 

‘Brother Jim, for a dollar,’ said Mary laughing ; ‘he 
has heard our firing, and will be home, doubtless, before 
us, unless we make haste.’ 

Satisfied with this explanation, I continued to assist 
my female Nimrods in their task, which completed, and 
a suitable pole being found, I and Betty slung the deer 
upon it, and raised it on our shoulders, while Mary 
carried the guns, and led the way to the canoe. Sud- 
denly, as if a brilliant idea had struck me, I halted. 

‘Miss Rock, you will excuse me,’ said I with the 
utmost gravity of voice and countenance, ‘but do you 
intend adding this unfortunate brute to the former load 
of the canoe ?” 

Peals of laughter followed this insinuation concern- 
ing the ponderosity of my jocund companions, and 
we continued our journey to the piroque, not without 
experiencing considerable difficulty in making our way, 
led as we were, through the thicket above alluded 
to. Fortunately, neither silks nor satins were here to be 
destroyed; my companions were no 


‘jeunes damoiseaux 
Plus emplumés que des oiseaux ;’ 


and it was a matter of very great indifference to them 
how many rents there were in their petticoats when they 
returned home, since what easier than to mend them. 
The canoe gained, a council was held as to our future 
proceedings. Betty, the fiancée, and of course the most 
prudent of my companions, hinted at a return, but 
without throwing much warmth into her arguments; 
and finding that I was not trespassing upon the kind- 
ness of my guides, I proposed we should at all events try 
our luck with the fishing-tackle, 

‘Certainly,’ said Mary, who would hardly let. me 
finish my speech—*‘ certainly, and we are sure to catch 
some such a night as this. Have you ever tasted any 
red fish?’ 

‘Never, my charming friend, though I have long 
desired to do so.’ ‘ 

‘Never! then you shall have some for breakfast to- 
morrow morning, if I stay out all night to catch them. 
What say you, sister? Besides, you know we don’t 
have such company every day.’ 

I acknowledged the frank compliment, for such I felt 
it to be, from this child of nature; and Betty agree- 
ing, we pushed once more into the stream, and paddling 
gently towards home, put up in a little bight of water 
half way to Rockville, as the habitation of the famil 
was familiarly called. Three lines were now sundased, 
and the hooks were baited with mullet, with a supply 


= 
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of which they had provided themselves on leaving home; 
and standing some ten yards apart upon the bank, we 
threw in our tackle, and sitting down, awaited with 
patience the result. It is to me no wonder that angling 
roves so fascinating an amusement as it is known to 
be, when it incites us to linger round such exquisite and 
unrivalled scenery as the teeming rivers of every clime 
abound in; but though, I confess, I ever loved the sport, 
and had followed it in less rustic guise on the banks of 
the Thames, in the Rhone’s muddy waters, on Leman’s 
translucent lake, and on the vine-bordered streams of 
the Cote d’Or, I do not think I ever angled under such 
romantic influences as crowded upon me on that night. 

*T have got one, I have got one,’ exclaimed my friend 
Mary in loud and merry accents, as, running back from 
the water’s edge, she drew on shore a large fish, which 
splashed the water in its impotent endeavours to 
escape, and when drawn on terra firma, struggled 
most furiously to regain its native element. It was 
a red fish, considerably upwards of twenty pounds ; 
no joke of a fellow for a young lady of nineteen to 
handle in the manner in which Miss Mary pulled him 
ashore. She had but just baited her hook a second 
time, when we were summoned by Betty, this time most 
anxiously, as she appeared to fear her prize would prove 
too much for her; and no wonder, for when all three of 
us laid hold of the cord, which was a treble red fish line, 
it was with the utmost difficulty our united force could 
cope with the monster of the deep, which had by some 
error of judgment, I opine, swallowed our barbed hook. 
Certainly, be he what he might, he did not like his posi- 
tion, for he darted here and there with furious persever- 
ance; now up, now down, splashing the waters about with 
his tail, then sinking to the bottom. But despite his 
angry gambols we were not disposed to let him off, and 
accordingly held on with might and main ; and presently 
having fastened a stake to the line, and fixed one end in 
the ground, it was not difficult to prevent his gaining 
upon us. My curiosity, much excited, and the young 
ladies protesting their ability to hold on, I went close to 
the water’s edge, and watched the struggles of the furi- 
ous animal. I could plainly see that in size he was no 
trifle; he appeared indeed many yards in length, and I 
verily believe, if the line had broken, I should until this 
day Love imagined it to be a crocodile; but his force 
was beginning to be expended, blood tinged the clear 
surface of the waters, and uniting our combined forces, 
we drew him on shore. 

‘I thought so,’ said Betty pettishly; ‘a nasty useless 
alligator gar.’ 

Mary laughed outright, and exclaimed against having 
worked so hard for nothing, while I smiled, but ex- 

my thanks to Betty for procuring me a sight of 
a fish I had never before seen. This immediately re- 
conciled the young lady to her capture, though Mary 
did not spare her jokes for all that. An alligator gar is 
a huge fish—this was three yards long—with an enor- 
mous snout, a back covered with scales, and in fact very 
similar in general appearance to an alligator, for which 
it is often mistaken when in the water. Nothing daunted, 
however, we pursued our sport with various success for 
another half hour, when the paddles of a canoe, or 
dug-out, fell on our ears, and presently brother Jim, in 
the smallest and most elegant Indian canoe I had ever 
seen, joined us. He was a slim small made lad about 
sixteen, very quiet and sedate, who expressed no sur- 
prise whatever on seeing a stranger, but invited us to 
return with him. We did so, taking with us our game, 
to which was now added a doe and fawn, the result 
of Jim’s hunt. 

My crew were all sleeping off the whisky, as well as 
old Rock and his wife, and we did not think fit to dis- 
turb their slumbers, but occupied ourselves in prepar- 
ing some fresh coffee, while Mary broiled some steaks 
of red fish, which proved as delicious as salmon, though 
less rich, and we made a most excellent supper, enlivened 
by the merriest and most delightful conversation. Our 
meal concluded, my friends, ‘fair and fat,’ but, united, 


only ‘forty,’ wished me good night, warning me at the 
same time that they should be up early in the morning 
to take me to a duck pond about a mile off, and then 
went to rest. I and Jim, whom I found very intelli- 
gent, and quite communicative on such points as he 
knew anything about, smoked a pipe, drank a tumbler 
of brandy and water, and then followed the example of 
those around us. 
* Soon as Aurora heaved her orient head 
Above the waves that blushed with early red,’ 

I was on foot, and armed for the conflict, which, though 
not likely to be dangerous, was yet most likely to be 
sanguinary. Mary and Betty were again my only com- 
panions, since the rest still slept soundly, as I afterwards 
found, in consequence of heavier potations than they 
were accustomed to. Our walk was through the savan- 
nah. It was not long, or at all events it appeared not so 
to my merry jocund friends, ere we reached the pond 
we were in search of, skirted by a few low bushes, which 
enabled us to take a survey without alarming the wild 
fowl which covered it. I had long ceased to be asto- 
nished at the myriads of ducks, geese, and swans, as 
well as teal, snipes, &c. which are everywhere, and at 
all times, to be met with in this country; but still, upon 
this occasion my surprise was renewed ; the pond was 
literally black with them; and as we shouted and let fly 
six barrels among the affrighted masses, they appeared 
a dark cloud obscuring the light of heaven. 

* What do you think of that now?’ said Mary; ‘was 
it not worth getting up for?’ 

I protested that the agreeable walk was worth ten 
early risings, especially when honoured with such com- 
pany; ani compliments being thus passed, we picked 
up our game, not without considerable laughter from all 
parties, the Miss Rocks having, to catch their quota, to 
enter the water until it reached above their knees. The 
number we collected was nineteen, very respectable 
materials for a breakfast; an appetite for which meal 
being by this time obtained, we returned towards the 
house. On approaching, we observed the whole party, 
save Mrs Rock, congregated down by the water’s edge, 
and, preparatory to joining them, we entered the house 
by the back door to deposit our game. 

In the apartment in which we had been the previous 
evening was Mrs Rock, her sleeves tucked up above her 
elbows, holding in one hand the handle of a frying-pan, 
which was placed over a hot but slow fire, and with her 
other, in which a ladle was held, stirring slowly and de- 
liberately the contents of that very useful cooking uten- 
sil. She was turned from us, and did not notice our 
approach, until a loud scream from my fair friends 
aroused her, as, throwing down their game, guns, every- 
thing about them, they scampered off to a respectable 
distance from the house. What could be the meaning of 
all this? Were the suspicions which arose in my mind 
the previous day, and which I had not ventured to put 
into shape, about to be verified? Had I travelled all 
this distance to come across, not a Lancashire, but a 
Texan witch? And what was the result? But Mrs 
Rock did not leave me long in doubt. 

‘Retire, sir, for your life; my daughters will explain,’ 
said she, emptying at the same time the contents of 
the frying-pan into an old newspaper in the corner of 
the room. What on earth were those round seed-like 

lobules which fell with such clatter on the old New Or- 
ns Picayune? I waited to see the result, though, in 
obedience to her directions, I had moved off a little. 

‘ Oh, sir, come away; are you mad?’ at this juncture 
cried Mary in so frantic a tone of voice, that I imme- 
diately joined her; ‘my mother is certainly mad if you 
are not. How she frightened me! I shan’t get over it 
for a month.’ 

* What in the name of heaven is she at?’ inquired I, 
my curiosity roused more than ever. 

*Do you not know? Did you never hear about my 
mother? Oh, if it is new to you, follow me and you 
shall see,’ 

Saying this, Mary—Betty was sitting, hardly yet re- 
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covered from her fright, on a log—led the way once 
more to the back of the house, to where, by ing on 
an old table, I could through a window survey the ope- 
rations. Imagine my astonishment when, just as I rose, 
I saw Mrs Rock deliberately take up a tin canister of 
fine gunpowder, which on the previous day I had given 
Rock, but which had got damp, and pour out a quan- 
tity of it into the frying-pan. ‘Then raising that culi- 
nary utensil, she as calmly as before placed it over the 
fire, and began to stir it round with the old wooden 
ladle. I turned to Mary and exclaimed against such 
infatuation; she replied that it certainly was so, but 
that, though for years her mother had been thus in the 
habit of drying gunpowder, no accident had ever hap- 
pened. Whenever it was done, she added, in order that 
the whole risk might rest on her own shoulders, she 
cleared the house of all its inmates, and carried on her 
extraordinary operation alone. Despite the fool-hardi- 
ness of the old Irishwoman, I could not but admire her 
great courage, as also the care with which she removed 
all danger from her family. 

‘Well, Mary,’ said I, ‘ you have surprised me indeed ; 
but come, let us join your father.’ 

We accordingly did so, and old Rock was loud in his 
praises of our industry, both of the previous night and 
the morning, and appeared also somewhat ashamed of 
his anti-teetotal exhibition, but still did not refuse very 
shortly afterwards a pretty stiff morning, when offered 
him by the Yankee middie, who, I verily believe, had 
plied him with liquor out of mere mischief the night be- 
fore ; and when I afterwards expostulated with him on 
the impropriety of his conduct, he tried to look grave, 
and said—‘ Well, sir, the old man warn’t used to it, and 
sartainly was pretty extensively chawed up; but then, 
sir, it ain’t often he takes a slanting perpendicular, and 
you can’t blame me for not putting a bowie knife be- 
tween the old man and the bottle.’ 

We were shortly summoned to breakfast, after which, 
having received an affectionate embrace from both my 
fair friends, and not without much regret visible on both 
sides, we departed, and pulled up the river to the ‘ big 
timber,’ accompanied by young Rock, who was to serve 
as our cicerone. In accordance with solemn promises 
given on my part, I more than once again visited Rock- 
ville, and the reader has already had some account of 
one of my peregrinations. 


ITALIAN PRIESTS IN PEKIN. 


Sucu of our readers as perused the notices on the Chinese 
which have from time to time appeared in this Journal, 
will be fully aware of the obstacles which oppose every 
foreigner who endeavours to travel amongst that jealous 
people. Hence the personal narrative of any Euro- 
pean who has penetrated into China, and who has resided 
there for a series of years, is valuable in proportion to 
the extreme dearth of such narratives. We feel, there- 
fore, the more gratification in introducing to our readers 
a book of this nature, which has been recently issued by 
Mr Murray as one of that cheap and excellent series of 
works called ‘The Home and Colonial Library.’ It is 
entitled ‘ The Memoirs of Father Ripa, during Thirteen 
Years’ Residence at the Court of Pekin, in the Service 
of the Emperor of China.’ * 

After all that is known of the rigid caution with which 
the Chinese exclude foreigners from their country, it may 
puzzle our readers to imagine how an Italian mission- 
ary was allowed to live in the very heart of the empire 
for so many years. This we deem it necessary to ex- 
plain :—By the sixteenth century, that powerful com- 
munity of Roman Catholics known as ‘ Jesuits’ had 
caused their missionaries to penetrate into Africa and 
Asia; but China was still closed against them. In 1579, 
however, Miguel Ruggiero, an Italian Jesuit, reached 
Canton, where he was. allowed to take up an insecure 
and precarious residence. In a few years he was joined 


* Selected and translated from the Italian by Fortunato Prandi, 


by his compatriot, Matthew Ricci, a man of great 
genius and unquenchable religious enthusiasm. The 
principles which guided the Jesuits in their missionary 
efforts were such as could only succeed in China. Their 
well-known practice was to appear to succumb to ev: 
prejudice, to engage in every sort of experiment whi 
was not actually sinful that would aid to the con- 
summation of making converts. Their leading motto 
was, ‘the end justifies the means.’ Guided by such 
principles, Ricci actually pretended to be converted to 
Budhism, and assumed the garb of a Bonze, or priest 
of that persuasion! This course he soon found inex- 
pedient, and speedily abandoned it, taking upon him- 
self the character of one of the Chinese literati. For 
this he was fully qualified. Already a man of profound 
learning and great scientific acquirement, he increased 
his stock of knowledge by mastering the Chinese lan- 
guage, and much of its literature. After employing 
about seventeen years in these pursuits, his fame reached 
Pekin, where he was received with great favour by the 
emperor. He soon invited other Jesuits to join him: 
the court was delighted with the scientific experiments 
and knowledge of their guests, who—gradually introduc- 
ing the principles of Christianity—along with astrono- 
mical, chemical, and other sciences, in time gained the 
ear of the emperor. The native literati praised such 
Christian precepts as coincided with those of Confucius; 
but the doctrine of monogamy, and several tenets op- 
posed to their own, they repudiated. Ricci and his co- 
adjutors, however, were so successful, that permission 
was given them to build two churches ; and they would 
in all probability have gone on prosperously, had they 
not been opposed by missionaries belonging to different 
‘orders’ of the Catholic church, who disapproved of the 
means they used to introduce Christianity, and went to 
Pekin expressly to oppose it. Squabbles ensued of a 
nature to give the Chinese a mistrust not only of the 
professors of Christianity, but of its doctrines; and 
although they were not expelled the kingdom (being 
found extremely useful in the mechanical and fine arts), 
they were sometimes imprisoned, and always mistrusted. 
Such was the state of the Catholic missions soon after 
the death of Ricci, and up to the year 1692, when things 
took a favourable turn. Kang-hi, one of the most 
enlightened of the emperors, issued a decree permit- 
ting the exercise of the Christian religion. From the 
writings of the missionaries who from time to time 
resided in China, all that was ever known in Europe 
regarding China was made known. 

We are now prepared to take up the interesting story 
before us. The subject of it, Matteo Ripa, commences 
his narrative by the following striking yomege :—In 
the year 1700, as I was strolling one day about the 
streets of Naples in search of amusement, I came to the 
open space before the viceregal palace, just at the mo- 
ment when a Franciscan friar, mounted on a bench, be- 
gan to address the people. I was only eighteen; but, 
though so young, I was then leading a life which I could 
scarcely describe without shocking the reader. Amid 
all my vices, however, it was fortunate for me that I 
always listened with pleasure to religious discourses, not 
indeed with a view to derive any profit or instruction 
from them, but merely out of curiosity. The preacher 
took for his text these words of the prophet Amos, “ For 
three transgressions of Damascus, and for four, I will 
not turn away the punishment thereof ;” and he proved 
that there were a certain number of sins which God 
would forgive, but that beyond that number there is no 
salvation for any one. From the proofs, he passed to 
the morality of the doctrine, and here ke brought in the 
beautiful illustration of the scales, which, when equally 
balanced, the smallest addition will weigh down. “ Thus,” 
said the worthy father, “if, when our sins are equal to 
our counterpoise, we commit one more offence, the beam 
on which our lot is weighed will turn and fix our eternal 
perdition ; and as we do not know when our scales are 

, if we transgress at the risk of such a punish- 
ment, we deserve condemnation.” This was not to me 
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a mere figurative illustration, it was a gleam of heavenly 
light by which I ved the dangerous path I was 
treading ; and methought I saw God himself menacing 
me from above, while below the torments of hell lay 
ready to receive me. On recovering from the horror I 
felt at the sight of the danger to which I had so long 
thoughtlessly exposed myself, I ardently thanked the 
Almighty for thus recalling me to himself, and, full of 
repentance, I resolved to devote the remainder of my 
life entirely to his service. When the Franciscan had 
9.92 his impressive sermon, to strengthen my pur- 

proceeded at once to the church of the great 
eet India, St Francis Xavier, which was close by; 
and there having found a Jesuit who, by the will of 
God, was preaching on the same subject in the presence 
of the Host, I had the most favourable opportunity of 
fulfilling my object.’ 

Ripa lost no time in qualifying himself for the priest- 
hood, and was in due time ordained. Feeling an 
irrepressible desire to spread the gospel in foreign 
parts, he was accredited by the Propaganda (thie head- 

quarters of Catholic missions in Rome) to China. Start- 
ing for England, he obtained a passage in one of the 
East India Company’s ships, and arrived at Canton in 
the early part of 1710. ‘True to the principles which 
actuated the early Romish missionaries, Ripa kept his 
real object in the back-ground, and employed himself as 
a painter, having acquired a proficiency in the arts. In 
this quality he had the good fortune to be engaged by the 
emperor ; set off for Pekin, and arrived there on the 5th 
January. Of this city the worthy father affords some 
curious particulars, which, although relating to it as it 
existed a century and a-half ago, applies in the main fea- 
tures to the present time; for the Chinese are such ‘ in- 
curable conservatives,’ that their modes of life never 
alter, and their cities present exactly the same general 
nee now as they did thousands of years ago. The 

y difference is, that with the increase of population 
they have increased in size. ‘The city of Pekin, as 
Ripa correctly explains, ‘ was once called Se-yun-tien-fu; 
but it received its present appellation when the em- 

of China removed the government from Nankin 
to the north of the empire, in order to oppose the incur- 
sions of the Tartars. As Nankin means south royal 
residence, thus Pekin signifies north royal residence ; 
the word nan meaning south, pe north, and hing royal 
residence. It lies in a plain which stretches to the 
south for more than ten days’ journey without interrup- 
tion, whilst at no great distance towards the north it 
is bounded by very numerous mountains. Owing to 
this extensive plain on the south, and this multitude of 
mountains on the north, Pekin is exposed to deadly 
heat in summer, and severe cold in winter. The tran- 
sition from one extreme to the other, however, is slow 
and gradual, so that the Chinese of the upper classes go 
on changing their clothes all the year round. In sum- 
mer they wear a cotton shirt, a waistcoat of light ko- 
poo, linen, a loose gown of the same material, called 
ppow-zoo, and over this a light silk spencer, called why- 
ttao. When the heat begins to decrease, they exchange 
the ko-poo for a sort of crape called sha, and this again 
for satin; and, as the weather gets cool, they wear the 
ppow-zoo lined, and the why-ttao wadded, then both 
these garments wadded, after which they adopt the furs 
of ermine, sable, and fox, in the same gradation. In the 
depth of winter, besides having both the ppow-zoo and 
why-ttao lined with fox-skin, they wear an under 
wubhecat ef Nanb-thde, ent the loose gown over it 
wadded ; and when it snows, they put on a long cloak 
covered over with seal-skin. In spite of all this, they 
still shiver with cold; and Count Ismailof, the 
, told me that he and all his suite had been 
obliged to add garments to those they had been accus- 
tomed to wear, as the cold was far more intense here 
than at Moscow. During the period of frost, that is, 
from October till March, Northern ‘Tartary sends to the 
capital an enormous quantity of game, consisting chiefly 
of stags, hares, wild boars, pheasants, and partridges ; 
= 


whilst Southern Tartary furnishes a great abundance of 
excellent and other fish, all of which being 
frozen, can easily be kept during the whole winter. At 
the close of the old year, and the beginning of the new, 
huge heaps of game and fish are e for sale in the 
streets, and it is surprising to see how cheap they are 
sold. For seven or eight silver tchens, which are equi- 
valent to four shillings, one may buy a stag; for a trifle 
more, a wild boar ; for five halfpence, a pheasant ; and so 
on in the same proportion. During the winter, it never 
rains at Pekin, and it snows but seldom and sparingly. 
From March to June there are occasional showers; but 
in July and August it rains copiously.’ It is not a 
little singular that so vast a difference of climate should 
exist between Ripa’s native city, Naples, and that of 
Pekin ; for there is scarcely one degree difference of lati- 
tude between tle two places; yet ‘in Pekin, from Sep- 
tember till March, the cold increases in uniform grada- 
tion, and from March to September decreases in the same 
manner, while at Naples the weather passes from one 
extreme to another in the course of the same day, owing 
to- the prevailing siroccos,’ or violent south-east winds. 
‘Pekin,’ continues the missionary, ‘is composed of 
two distinct cities, one being called the Tartar city, 
the other the Chinese. The Tartar city is so named 
because it is inhabited by Tartars, and by those who, 
though not Tartars, are enrolled in the Ki-hiu-ti, or 
eight bands which constitute the Tartar troops. ‘lhe 
Chinese city is inhabited by Chinese alone. It may be 
proper to observe, that the district now called the Tartar 
city was in former times inhabited by the eunuchs in 
waiting, who amounted to ten thousand; but under the 
present dynasty, it is inhabited, as I have said, by 
Tartars and Chinese of the Ki-hiu-ti. The eunuchs, 
now about six thousand in number, live entirely within 
the walls of the palace. The Tartar city is square, and 
encircled by a yellow wall. It is within this yellow 
wall that the imperial palace is situated; but it is sur- 
rounded again by another wall, more lofty than that of 
the city, and of vast extent. The inhabitants within 
amount to a great multitude; for, besides the six thou- 
sand eunuchs, there is in the seraglio a vast assembly 
of women, of whom the emperor alone knows the num- 
ber. There is also within the imperial residence a 
great number of Tartars who are in the service of the 
emperor’s sons, each of whom has his separate court ; 
so that this palace may be very well considered as a 
third division, and Pekin described as containing three 
distinct cities. ‘The Tartar city has nine gates, and 
each side of it is three miles in length. The Chinese 
city, which is also walled, joins the northern wall, 
which separates it from the Tartars. It is of the same 
size, but of a different form, being longer from east to 
west than from north to south; and it is more densely 
peopled with the middle and lower classes than the 
other city. In its four sides there are seven gates ; and 
thus Pekin has in all sixteen gates, and outside every 
gate there is a large suburb. The two cities: together 
are twenty-one miles in circuit, according to a measure- 
ment made by the command of the emperor. If to the 
circumference of twenty-one miles be added the suburbs 
and environs, which are also very populous, particularly 
those towards the west, through which nearly the whole 
commercial traffic of the Chinese capital passes, some 
idea may be formed of the vast size of this city. ‘The 
palace, standing in the midst of the Tartar city, as 
already stated, has a southern aspect, and is in shape 
an oblong square, two miles in length, one in breadth, 
and six in circumference. The walls are enclosed and 
protected by a broad and deep ditch. There are three 


Russian | gates on each side, that in the centre being opened for 


the emperor only, that towards the south for the heir- 
apparent, and the third for general use. ‘These gates 
are guarded night and day by soldiers. Within and 
above these defences rises another wall, forming as it 
were an inner palace, in which reside the emperor, his 
ladies, the women in waiting, the eunnchs, and the im- 
perial family. There is also a spacious garden, into 
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which no one is admitted without an express is- | Tartars and Chinese. I myself very frequently heard 
sion from the sovereign. Those thus fa , upon | him designated as the living Fo.’ To show the extreme 


entering, write down their names, and upon leaving it 
blot them out. The splendour of the palace is equal to 
its extent; and though constructed ing to the 
singular architecture of the Chinese, which resembles 
no other, except perhaps, in a slight degree, the Gothic, 
yet the whole is pleasing, and contains much that is 
excellent and even wonderful.’ 

It is well known that the emperor of China very 
seldom exhibits the light of his august countenance to 
his subjects. When he has occasion to stir abroad, he 
is ‘always preceded by a great number of horsemen, 
who clear the streets entirely, causing all the houses 
and shops to be shut, and a canvass to be drawn before 
every opening, so that no one might see him. The 
same precautions are taken when the emperor’s ladies, 
or those of his sons, are about to pass. His majesty 
generally comes forth on horseback, and the ladies are 
always conveyed in close carriages.’ Upon, however, 
the celebration of Kang-hi’s sixtieth birth-day, which 
was a great day of rejoicing,* his celestial majesty con- 
descended to show himself to his admiring people. 
‘The openings of the cross streets were not stopped, 
nor the doors shut, nor were the people driven away. 
The streets and roads were now crowded with count- 
less multitudes desirous of beholding their sovereign. 
He rode on horseback, wearing a robe covered with 
dragons, magnificently embroidered in gold, and having 
five claws, the five-clawed dragon being exclusively 
worn by the imperial family. He was preceded by 
about two thousand horse soldiers, in splendid array, 
and immediately followed by the princes of the blood, 
who were succeeded by a great number of mandarins. 
After these came a large body of soldiers, marching 
in a promiscuous mass, without observing any order. 
We Europeans were disposed in a rank near a bridge 
at no great distance from the palace, where we awaited 
the arrival of his majesty upon our knees. On passing 
by, he paid particular attention to each of us, and 
smilingly inquired which were those employed in draw- 
ing the map. A vast number of aged but healthy 
men had been sent to Pekin from all the provinces. 
They were in companies, bearing the banner of their 
respective provinces. They also carried various other 
symbols and trophies, and being symmetrically drawn up 
along the streets through which the emperor was to pass, 
they presented a very beautiful and uncommon appear- 
ance. Every one of these old men brought a present of 
some kind to the emperor, which generally consisted of 
vases and other articles in bronze. His majesty gave 
to each of them twelve silver tahel, a coin worth about 
five shillings, together with a gown of yellow silk, which 
is the imperial colour. They afterwards assembled all 
together in a place where the emperor went to see 
them: and it was found that this venerable company 
amounted to four thousand in number. His majesty 
was highly gratified with this spectacle; he inquired 
the age of many, and treated them all with the greatest 
affability and condescension. He even invited them all 
to a banquet, at which he made them sit in his pre- 
sence, and commanded his sons and grandsons to serve 
them with drink. After this, with his own hand, he 
presented every one of them with something; to one 
who was the most aged of the whole assembly, being 
nearly a hundred and eleven years old, he gave a man- 
darin’s suit complete, together with a staff, an inkstand, 
and other things. Many compositions in verse and 
prose were produced on this auspicious occasion; and 
some of our missionaries humbly petitioned his majesty 
for a copy of the collection to send to Europe, which he 
granted, commanding Father Bovet to translate them. 
In these poems divine titles and honours were given 
to Kang-hi, who was indeed held in such veneration 
throughout China, that he often received the appella- 
tion of Fo, a national deity universally adored both by 


* In China, sixty years is reckoned as a century. 
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reverence in which the emperor is held, and the ex- 
traordinary restraints imposed on those who are near 
his person, we need only quote the following anecdote. 
His celestial maj was on a hunting excursion :— 
* Although,’ says Ripa, ‘our party amounted to about 
thirty thousand persons—a number which, under all 
circumstances, must produce great noise and confusion 
—yet when the emperor was and the sun 
had set, the silence enforced was ly astonishing. 
One day Pedrini and myself having returned to the 
encampment after sunset, my friend ordered a servant 
to call our conductor, to whom he wanted to 

The poor fellow resisted for some time, but being 
pressed by his master, he at last obeyed; and scarcely 
had he opened his mouth, before he was seized by the 
soldiers of the guard, and very severely bastinadoed.’ 

Some of Father Ripa’s personal experiences were ex- 
tremely curious, and prove very instructive as to the 
habits and manners of the Chinese. We have never met 
with a more graphic instance of that filial piety for which 
the Chinese are proverbial, than that which he relates. 
* One day as I was talking in my own house with a man- 
darin who had come to pay me a visit, his son arrived 
from a distant part of the empire upon some business 
relating to the family. When he came in we were seated, 
but he immediately went down upon one knee before his 
father, and in this position continued to s for about 
a quarter of an hour. I did not move from my chair 
till, by the course of conversation, I discovered who the 
person was, when I suddenly arose, protesting to the 
mandarin that I would stand unless he allowed his son 
to sit down also. A lengthened contest ensued, the 
father saying that he would quit his seat if I continued 
to stand; I myself declaring that it was impossible for 
me to sit while his son was kneeling; and the son pro- 
testing that before his father he must remain on his 
knees. At last, however, I overcame every scruple, 
and the mandarin signified to his son by a sign that he 
might be seated. He instantly obeyed, but retreated to 
a corner of the room, where he timidly seated himself 
upon the edge of a chest. A year after this, the son again 
came to visit me, having now become a mandarin him- 
self. I offered him the seat of honour which was due 
to him, but he refused it, saying that it did not become 
him to take the same seat which, as I might remember, 
his father had occupied the year before. Accordingly, 
when an emperor dies, his son never sits upon the same 
throne, but upon that which had been used by his 
grandfather.’ 

Having acquired a proficiency in the Chinese lan- 
guage, Ripa was appointed interpreter, especially to a 
co-missionary who was intrusted with the care of the 
emperor's innumerable clocks and watches. While serv- 
ing in this capacity his patron, Kang-hi, died, and this 
event turned the father’s thoughts towards home. While 
that monarch lived, departure would have been impos- 
sible, because every person, on entering the imperial em- 
ployment, takes a solemn oath that he will serve the 
emperor ‘even unto death.’ As it was, the object could 
not be easily attained; and the manner in which it was 
effected at once illustrates the official punctiliousness of 
the Chinese, and the extent to which the elastic con- 
sciences of the class of missionaries to which Father 
Ripa belonged will stretch. As the new emperor, Young 
Chin, ‘ was still sorrowing for his father’s death, and as 
great indulgence is generally shown in China to persons 
recently bereft of their parents, I hoped to succeed by 


alleging a similar loss'—in other words, by telling a down- 


right fib. ‘ Accordingly, I applied to the emperor's six- 
teenth brother, who himself well inclined in 
my favour, and advised me to petition the Ray see 
This board referred me to his majesty's th 
brother, who had the charge of the collection of clocks 
and en and oy 8 epee pes => os su- 
perior, The prince kept mea suspense, 
with w'protealon of greckoes omitee end werle; Some 
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times he even turned aside as he passed, and pretended 
not to see me whilst I waited for him on my knees. At 
length I discovered that, in spite of all his promises, he 
was opposed to my departure; and knowing the magic 
power of gifts in China, I took all the European curio- 
sities I still had in my possession, and sent them to his 
residence. They were all accepted, which was a good 
omen ; and soon after, the joyful announcement was sent 
me that the emperor, in consideration of the services I 
had rendered to his father, had been pleased to grant 
my petition, ordering, moreover, that I should receive 
some valuable farewell gifts of silk and porcelain.’ 

After a voyage full of miseries and vicissitudes, Father 
Ripa arrived in England, and met with a brilliant re- 
ception from George I. and his court. He then pro- 
ceeded to Naples, and having brought with him three 
Chinese youths and an adult convert, he founded a 
college in Naples for the reception and education (for 
missionary purposes) of a limited number of Chinese. 
From this college Lord Macartney, when he undertook 
an embassy to China in 1793, selected his interpreters. 
It still exists, and contains eight pupils, six of whom 
are natives of China. Father Ripa, while living in the 
college as its chief, composed his autobiography, from 
which the work now before us is selected and tran- 
slated. He died on the 22d of November 1745. 


BLUNDERS OF FRENCH TRANSLATORS. 


TuereE are no translators so persevering and fearless 
in blundering as the French. It is notorious that, as 
a rule, English, Spanish, and German words, whenever 
they occur in French print, are spelled wrong; correct- 
ness being only a rare exception. Doubtless the French 
words, with which it has become fashionable of late 
amongst cerfain authors to sprinkle our own language, 
are not always correctly printed; but, in the case of 
proper nouns, w®é do not at least perpetuate error. Now, 
the French appear to make a point of misspelling every 
name of a place or individual which they find in a 
foreign tongue. It is a peculiarity as old as the days of 
Froissart, who calls Edinburgh Z’Jslesbourg, and Dal- 
keith D’ Alquest, and makes similar errors all through 
his book, as if he had regarded it as of some importance 
thus to transmogrify our language. To this day, this 
disposition to misrepresent English names is as rife 
amongst our neighbours as ever. We have an example 
before us in a French newspaper a few weeks old, where 
there is a list of the guests entertained by an English 
gentleman at Cannes, in Normandy, who are said to be 
amongst the most celebrated people in this country; 
from the manner in which their names are given, it is 
quite impossible to know who they may be. 

The story is well known of the French translator, 
who came to a passage in which Swift says that the 
Duke of Marlborough broke an officer, and who, not 
knowing that the expression meant dismissing a per- 
son from the army, rendered the passage by the word 
roué, by which it was conveyed that Marlborough 
broke the poor man on the wheel. Another French- 
man gives a not very delicate notion of Cibber’s comedy 
of ‘ Love’s Last Shift, by calling it La Derniétre Che- 
mise de l’Amour. In like manner, a writer of Con- 
greve’s life, missing a letter in the tragedy of the 
* Mourning Bride,’ translated it / Epouse du Matin, ‘ The 
Bride of Morning.’ But the most singular mistaking 
of: a* book-title is that mentioned by D'Isracli, who 
declates that a modern French bibliopole placed Edge- 
worth’s ‘ Essay on Irish Bulls’ in a catalogue of works 
on patural history, as if it had been a treatise on horned 


series of blunders have been committed through 


a more pardonable ignorance of English idioms. An 
early French editor of Shakspeare’s plays, not approving 
of his predecessor Le Tourneur’s paraphrastical version, 
boasted of giving a more faithful one. As one proof of 
his capabilities for the task, he conveyed a most ridi- 
culous notion of the following couplet in the Earl of 
Northumberland’s celebrated speech in Henry [V.— 


* Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so wo-begone.’ 


The last words were paraphrased thus :—ainsi, douleur! 
va-t'en! which, re-translated into English, signifies— 
*So, grief—be off with you!’ In one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, that favourite supper-dish, ‘a Welsh 
rabbit,’ is mentioned. The French translator renders 
it literally by the words un lapin du pays de Galles: 
adding, in a note, that the wild rabbits of the Welsh 
mountains have a peculiarly fine flavour, which makes 
them to be uncommonly relished throughout Great 
Britain. 

It is, however, in the works of French travellers that 
we shall find the most amusing mistakes, arising from a 
very natural ignorance of our idioms and customs. One 
gentleman, perceiving that an inn in London was called 
‘The Green Man and Still,’ assured his readers that the 
sign meant the ‘ Green and Quiet Man,’ by translating 
it ’ Homme Vert et Tranquille. A large amount of diver- 
sion is to be gleaned from the work of a certain M. de 
Grosley, which purports to give an account of Eng- 
lish customs. Amongst other things, he is very learned 
on what he is pleased to call ‘the Boxk,’ by which he 
means boxing. ‘Everybody,’ he remarks, ‘knows the 
passion of all classes and conditions of the English for 
the boxk;’ adding, that the boxk is an indispensable 
part of an English gentleman’s education. Fathers and 
mothers make their children fight in their presence. 
From an utter confounding of the term ‘ professor,’ he 
mistakes the now almost extinct class of professors of 
boxing for the professors at the universities; which 
induces him with amusing earnestness to lead his 
readers to suppose that the grave and reverend pro- 
fessors ‘in all the schools and colleges’ encourage, like 
the fathers and mothers, their pupils to fight. There 
is an irresistible comicality in the idea of an Oxford 
professor of divinity, or the Edinburgh professor of 
moral philosophy, demanding ‘a ring’ at the close of 
his lecture, and selecting a couple of favourite pupils 
for a pugilistic contest, for the edification of the junior 
students. The same writer explains the etymology of 
*black-leg,’ by declaring that all English cheats and 
sharpers wear boots, ‘ which they never take off. A 
more diverting, because a more elaborated blunder, 
occurred some weeks since in a daily French news- 
paper. An English journal, in giving an account of 
a horse-race, declared that a number of persons be- 
longing to Birmingham had lost large sums on the issue ; 
but, in the phraseology generally adopted in reference 
to such matters, announced that the ‘ Birmingham 
school’ had suffered severely. To this paragraph the 
French editor added the following edifying commen- 
tary :—‘ Thus, we perceive, that in England to such a 
pitch has the passion for betting arrived, that there 
exist all over the country schools and seminaries for 
teaching the young how to lay wagers.’ But this is even 
less amusing than the felicitous accuracy of another 
travelling journalist, who translated ‘ The Independent 
Whig,’ a now deceased English newspaper, by the 
words La Perruque Independante. A tourist, wishing 
to give accurately the origin of the above term, used to 
denote a particular political party, says they take their 
name from the Isle of Wighh; but not content with this 
blunder, he ends the same sentence by confounding the 


Le 
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Isle of Wight with Gretna Green ; ‘ it is there,’ he adds, 


| ‘that all runaway matches are made.’ It would seem 


that many French translators prefer imagination to in- 
quiry in supplying information to their readers. 


VIEWS OF CANADA AND THE COLONISTS. 
Tus is the title of a little volume, which we hail with 
much satisfaction as a fresh and trustworthy informant 
on the most important of our colonies.* The author has 


| been induced by modesty to withhold his name from the 


| title-page; but we can vouch that he is known in our 


city as a highly respectable person, free from all con- 


| nexions which could produce a bias in his mind in favour 
| of either the colony generally, or any of its particular 


districts. Sent thither on a business mission, he was 
induced to remain for a few years in the London dis- 
trict in the upper province, and he has only returned 
temporarily, from considerations as to his health. The 
volume contains—first, ample information of a minu 
and faithful character respecting the beautiful and pro- 
sperous district in which the author resided; second, a 
series of chapters of general intelligence respecting 
Canada, with instructions for those desirous of emigrat- 
ing. Much of this intelligence is from official sources, 
and the whole has the advantage of being recent—a 
point of considerable consequence, where a country is 
concerned upon which every two or three years works 
a material change. 

Mr Brown, for this is the author’s name, is generally 


| favourable to Canada. He speaks of the comfort of the 


farming class, with their ‘own free farms, light taxes, 
and plenty of beef, bread, and wool;’ also the appear- 
ance of abundance at their tables; yet admits discom- 
forts of a physical and social nature, which may not be 
easily put up with by certain persons. One fact is apt 
to strike an inhabitant of our own country with peculiar 
surprise, that in the London district, amongst a popula- 
tion of 30,000, ‘the number of persons subsisting on 
alms is ten /’—one for every 3000; the paupers of Eng- 
land being, we believe, one in every twelve. ‘ And even 
this amount of pauperism,’ says Mr Brown, ‘ is perhaps 
not real; at least I should say it is of a different nature, 
arising from other causes than yours—chiefly from four 
causes, I should suppose; first, extreme intemperate 


| habits; old age distant from relations; physical dis- 


ability in like circumstances; and, lastly, it may be a 
depraved choice, attended sometimes by some one or 
more of the three other causes. But this is a good deal 
conjecture, owing to the subject engaging so little atten- 


| tion, and in the humiliating forms in which you have it, 


being almost excluded from observation. During the 
four years I have been in Western Canada, I have 
scarcely met a case of the low beggary which is so piti- 
fully prominent with you. Of cases which I can call to 
mind, I will tell you two which occurred this last 
winter. One cold morning, a woman poorly clad, with 
a sickly-looking child in her arms, entered a shop and 
begged assistance. She had lost her husband, she said, 


|| and was travelling in search of him, and her child was 
| ill and in want of food. The shopkeeper on the instant 


told the case to a few of the neighbours, and the result 
was a contribution of a little money, an article or two 
of clothing, and a supply of food. In about an hour or 
so after this, the woman was observed in the open street, 
half-sitting, half-lying upon the ground, in a state of 
intoxication, and with her poor sick babe uncared for, 
and the loaves of bread she had received scattered on 
the road. The other case was that of a man who repre- 
sented himself as a weaver from Paisley, who had come 
to Canada the previous season with his family, and had 
been unable to procure employment; and that his wife, 
whom he had lodged some miles distant, was confined, 
and in want of several necessaries. The man’s appear- 
ance and story being trusted, he received on the spot 


* Views of Canada and the Colonists. By a Four Years’ Resi- 
dent. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1844. 18mo. Pp. 266. 


some few articles necessary in the circumstances he had 
represented; and, by being recommended for further 
assistance, a trifle of money was collected for him. Per- 
haps you have anticipated the result—it was afterwards 
believed to have been so—a case of deception. In this 
country, you perceive, there is this so different from 
yours, we are apt to be more liberal, and doubt less 
when assistance is asked—indications certainly favour- 
able of the state of society.’ 

Speaking of the township of London— In 1817, there 
were only two families living in this township, and now 
the population may be stated at nearly 7000—having 
90,000 acres of land, 17,000 of which are cultivated. 
The first regular settlement was commenced in 1818, un- 
der Mr Talbot, a gentleman from Ireland, accompanied by 
several of his countrymen, for whom he obtained from 
government free grants of land, and a free passage to 
Montreal. In 1829, seven years after settlement, the 
township contained a population of 2415, with 5941 
acres of cleared land; in 1834, it had increased to 5051, 
with 12,841 cleared acres; and in 1841, it was 6257. 
These two last-mentioned periods include the town; 
but in 1841, the township alone had a population of over 
4000. A son of the founder, writing in 1834 respecting 
this township, gave this account of the colonists who 
emigrated with his father :—‘ Scarcely an individual 
who accompanied Mr Talbot to this country was pos- 
sessed of more than L.100, and many on their arrival in 
this township had not more than L.50; yet of all those 
persons there is scarcely one that is not now wholly 
independent, in the possession of fine farms, of an abun- 
dance of stock, and in the enjoyment of all the comforts, 
and many of the luxuries of life.”’ The town of Lon- 
don, which enjoys a central situation amidst the lakes 
Ontario, Erie, and Huron, and which can be approached 
in five directions by mail coaches, is laid out ‘ on the plan 
of several main streets running parallel with each other, 
east and west, and cross ones intersecting at right angles. 
There are five of what we call the main, and four of the 
cross streets, which have as yet been much built upon ; 
and on the west point of the town, overlooking the 
river, an open space in the form of a square is left, on 
which the district court-house and jail is built, and 
which from this receives the name of Court-house 
Square. This public building has a rather striking 
appearance from its castellated style, and being built of 
brick coated with mortar, to resemble stone. The in- 
ternal accommodations, however, have been found too 
inconvenient and limited for the increasing population of 
the district, and a considerable addition is contemplated 
during this summer. At one of the corners of this 
square is the district school, a respectable-looking two- 
storey wooden-frame building. Next to the school is 
another two-storey building, but much larger, with 
pediment and portico, and.intended to be finished with 
columns. ‘This is the hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
A stranger may well be astonished at the evidence in 
this stately-looking and capacious building, of the zeal 
for knowledge and enterprise in a town like this, which 
had no existence seventeen years ago. London, I be- 
lieve, in the spirit with which this institute is supported, 
is an example to the whole 


of another instance in Canada—not even in the compa- 


ratively polished and most English-like town, Toronto | 
—where a building,has been erected for a popular insti- | 


tute. The hall of the London institute was opened last 
winter, and contains on the ground-floor rooms for a 
day and evening school, for a drawing and modelling 
class, a library, museum, a room for chemical and other 
apparatus, and apartments for a teacher or keeper, and 
the whole of the floor above is occupied as a s us 
lecture-hall. During the winter evenings, the inhabi- 
tants are enlivened by lectures upon scientific and general 
topics, delivered by ordinary and honorary members 
resident in the town and neighbourhood. One of the 
best lectures delivered last winter was by the warden of 
the district, John Wilson, Esq. a barrister of talent and 
eminence, who is greatly respected here. The subject 


rovince. I am not aware | 
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was optics, and was so ably handled and illustrated by 
drawings and apparatus, that, altogether, I donot think, 
even had the lecture been in your own Modern Athens, 
you could have desired to have been more gratified. 
. 2 gentleman connected eith the 
al engineers, also delivered before the 
on geology; and several others, in- 
cluding members of the clergy, contributed their ser- 
vices: such is generally the good feeling and under- 
standing among all 
well attended, aided much by the enlivening presence 
of the ladies. There is a tolerably good library, rapidly 
increasing, in connexion with the institution; the fees 
of membership are 3s. a and 4s. at entry ; ; and 
members are class of the community. 
You may perceive from “this, that, with a circulating 
library, and reading-room besides, kept by one of the 
three booksellers in town, we are not quite in the wild 
woods here shut out from all knowledge. Two-thirds 
and more of our books are supplied through the United 
States, by means of the astonishingly cheap reprints, of 
which you will have heard. Think of Allison’s Europe 
for 16s., and Blackwood’s Magazine for 9d.! Besides 
Blackwood, we have the Dublin University, Bentley, 
the New Monthly, and all the Quarterlies, reprinted re- 
gularly with wonderful rapidity by one publishing 
house in New York soon after arrival, and the whole of 
them speedily circulated at low rates all over Canada. 
The Penny Magazine and Chambers’s Journal have 
also large circulations.’ 
‘ Entering the streets,’ continues our author, ‘ oné is 
most struck by the irregular appearance of the wooden 


| buildings, each owner of a lot or site having built in such 


a@ manner as suited his convenience, and according to his 
taste or fancy. There are several large three-storey 
buildings, one or two of brick, a number of two storeys, 
and the greater ee eee of dwelling-houses are neat 
and fortable-] cottages; though there are a 
= many, - too, of: small cheap temporary houses scat- 
tered throughout, chiefly in parts farthest off the main 
streets. The breadth of the streets strikes one neither 
as spacious nor narrow, being about sixty feet, though 
in an extension of the bounds of the town the width is 
considerably increased. The principal street, towards 
the west end near the square, is occupied by the shops, 
of which there is no want, for the supply of every 
comfort and luxury usually to be had in most of your 
own provincial towns. There is the respectable grocer’s, 
where you may have good coffee fresh ground every 
morning at 1s. per pound, young hyson tea from 3s. to 
4s., and black cheaper ; good brown sugar at 5d., loaf at 
7d.; then there are dried fruits, oranges, and lemons; 
and the good housewives need not fear for starch, 
blues, Day and Martin’s and Warren’s blacking, Bath 
brick, and all such et ceteras. In short, these shops are 
just much like your own, and in the prices of the staple 
articles, as I have shown you above, much more mode- 
rate than those you get so highly taxed at home. The 
province imports tea, coffee, sugar, and other groceries 
at moderate duties, from whatever country it can 
cheapest : we get a great part from the United States 
and the West Indies. Such articles as London porter 
and Edinburgh ale, Lochfine herrings, Glo’ster cheese, 
Elizabeth Lazenby’s ag ah and Harve: 
are all commonly to be pees pay a good 
for than in England. The drapers’ s 
dry-good stores, are decked out about as 
with silks, velvets, costly shawls, ribbons, laces, 
as your own shops, and contain, as the rival adver- 
tisements say, ween have here too, large and varied 
With the keen competition that exists generall 


’s sauce, which 


delightful 
visited it; and entering by a prepossessing gateway 


The lectures are remarkably | lish 


hops, | santly situated vi 


leading off the good main road, I found myself in a 

cious noble-looking avenue. As far as I could see, 
a was the wide road with its grassy margin, and 
qvethanainte and bordering each side was the luxuriant 
and shady recesses of the tall, deep, old forest. I dropped 
the reins on my pony’s neck, sal aceeshiie ier 
of some of those Mich portions of Spencer’s Faéry Queen 
flowing on my recollection, translated this far western 
spot of young Canada into a scene of hallowed old Eng- 
ish ground :— 

«© A shady grove * « * 

Whose lofty trees, *yclad with summer’s pride, 

Did spread so broad, that heaven’s light did hide.” 
Here, methought, might have been the fair Una, when 
* One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 

From herunhasty beast she did alight ; 

And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay, 

In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight ; 

From her fair hair her fillet she undight, 

And laid her stole aside : her angel's face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace.” 
Having reached a winding of the avenue, I was led by 
a gentle ascent and crescent-sweep toa view of the open 
grounds, where sheep and horned cattle were grazing in 
numbers. Descending into a flat grassy vale, through 
which a stream flowed, I crossed a bridge; and on gain- 
ing the top of the opposite bank, a range of a fine park 
—— itself, and at its extremity, overlooking the 
lake, I Cae the dwelling of the old colonel. I was 
struck by the grand view of the lake here: in a little I 
found myself standing on the edge of the lofty and steep 
bank overlooking the expanse of waters, without speck 
or ruffle, as they were that day, and a light haze bound- 
ing the farthest view. The slight motion of the lake 
laving the foot of the bank was all—as I stood some 
moments entranced by the scene with its calm stillness 
—that fell upon the ear. While turning towards the 
humble hermit-dwelling of the man with bold heart and 
nerve who had subdued a mighty wilderness, and saw 
growing up around him the beginnings of a new country 
he had aided so to plant— the flitting fancies of an 
imagination winging into the far future, presented, in- 
stead of the homely cottage, a magnificent mansion, and 
all detail in keeping with the noble-looking grounds and 
the grandeur of the expanded lake. I thought I could 
conceive, too, looking along its shores, the distant rising of 
smoke, as if from a mighty city. But the views vanished, 
and the regret came instead—who has not had such a 
regret ?—that one could not live to see the full growth 
of those beginnings ; he could only, when having to part 
with them for ever, witness the early healthful promises.’ 

An older township—that of Delaware—was settled 
in 1795, under circumstances partaking of the romantic. 
‘Upper Canada,’ says our author, 
—_ in 1784; the whole of it then was one vast 

‘orest. Niagara, situated on that finely salubrious neck 
of land —~ the head of Lake Ontario and the foot 
of Lake Erie, was one of the first settlements, as was 
also a similarly favoured tract of country some little 
way up Lake Erie, included now in the Talbot district, 
and familiarly called Long Point country. These two 
places were among the first foot-holds of the early 
settlers. The next steppings forth into the interior 
were directed to the spot where now stands the plea- 
of Ancaster, seven miles west of 
Hamilton, at the head of Lake Ontario. Soon after this 
first settlement of Ancaster, some members of the 
families who had removed there, pushing young men, 
conceived an expedition still farther into the country. 
The love of adventure, and the novelty of exploring a 
new country, would readily favour the idea of a trading 
leouuoum the Indians ; and off on this errand set 

westward, with some stores of tobacco, whisky, 
por dng knives, and trinkets. Having reached so far 
as Oxford, on one of the branches of poe at ae 
east of London, they determined down the 


~ 


proceeding 
river in a canoe; and so loosening their well-laden little 


‘first began to be | 
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bark to the current, away went the adventurers adown 
the winding and rapid Thames, beautifully wooded along 
its banks, the tangling brushwood and graceful sweeping 
willow overhanging its many bends and pleasant nooks. 
Steering around many a lengthened curve, and by the 
small, low, wooded islands—some like clumps of trees 
alone rising from the water—now between banks, with 
their bold steeps of rich black and clayey loam, crowned 
by the luxuriant forest ; next would open the fertile flats 
of meadow-land, more thinly w with the stately 
and widely-branching sycamore, and here and there 
willows and bushes of alder, with the wild vine twining 
about them, then bending over and dipping into the 
margin of the clear lively stream. Tired of the watch- 
ful steering and tending of their course down a rapid 
stream, without opportunity sufficient to mark the wild 
and stately luxuriance of the scenery, telling them of a 
wondrously rich soil, the adventurers naturally thought 
of halting for rest. So, fastening their canoe by the 
bank, the next moment they stood upon the threshold 
of the stately and shady olden woods—the towering 
forest—its far sombre and stilly depths, vaulted by the 
thick intertwining branches high above, seenring like 
some mighty temple, the rays of sunlight here and there 
flickering on the lower leaves of the less and bushier 
trees, or shooting in narrow streams down some massy 
trunk. Our tired adventurers seated themselves most 
likely upon one of the many old fallen trees scattered 
like benches about, as if inviting to rest and contem- 
plation within the shady temple; some newly fallen, 
others mouldering, so that touching them, like a friable 
clod, they scatter into powder; others again—and those 
the forest wanderer loves much—with their thick elastic 
coatings of dry green moss, offering an easy seat across 
a clear cool spring—sometimes so small as nearly to be 
hidden—gurgling and playing lively through its minia- 
ture course of fallen leaves, and at times having even 
sand and pebbles for its diminutive bed. Upon one of 
these old mossy trunks our wanderers may have rested, 
the wild flowers around them appearing from amid the 
thickly-strewn leaves and long thin grass. Who would 
not have delighted to rest in such a place? ‘The pil- 
lared, vaulted, and sombre forest, with its streaks of 
light and masses of shade—its carpet of leaves, and 
grass, and varied wild flowers—its mossy seats and 
purling streams—a scene awakening sensations at once 
pleasing and grand. You are charmed by the attractive 
novelty; you love the flowers, the streams, and the 
grandeur of the whole rising around you, and far over- 
head, in its vast and calm solitariness, imposes the mind 
with profoundest awe. Our wanderers, accustomed to 
such scenes, were most likely simply to experience (be- 
sides impressions of the richness of the soil) agrateful rest, 
and, it might be also, sensations of their solitariness in 
such a place, where for miles and miles around them all 
was forest—deep solitary forest—without a white foot- 
step. Continuing their course, they would many a 
spot now enlivened by dwellings and caeared icin, and 
the din of mill-machinery ; among others, the rising table- 
land on which now stands the town of London; unthink- 
ing, it might be, as they looked upon the high banks, 
crowned and covered all backward by heavy. forest— 
that here some of them would live to see, as they did, 
this spot the site of churches, shops, and a thousand or 
two busy inhabitants. Having reached the Forks (as 
the locality was long called before a house of the town 
was built, and even since, by old settlers, from the two 
branches of the pores Jee under the high west bank), 
they would then glide more smoothly upon the fuller 
stream, and keeping on their way till, fifteen or twenty 
miles further down, they made a halt. It was at one of 
the loveliest river nooks one could wish to linger by. 
It was the site of the present village of 

admired by all for the beauty of its situation. ‘The 
traveller along the main road from London westward, 
all at once meets the river in a curving open valley ; the 
opposite side high and wooded, and spreading from the 
foot of this rising bank are flats of meadow-land, with 


scatterings of willows, poplars, and thorns; then 
river in the midst, almost close beneath illage 
the near side, flowing gently, full, and i 
shining unbroken glassy surface. Such was the spot 

in their 


ter, who soon joined them, and so commenced the settle- 
ment of Delaware.’ 

Referring to the volume itself for a great and varied 
range of information, we only deem it necessary to 
add, that Mr Brown inculcates caution to those who 
think of casting their lot in this colony. He endea- 
vours to sober the views of artisans with regard to the 
remuneration of their labours, and plainly tells the bad 
workman, the intemperate, and the fecble, that Canada 
will not improve their circumstances. The following 
remarks seem to us highly judicious, and eminently 
deserving of attention at home. ‘I would first observe, 
as a fundamental principle, that colonies appear to be as 
much, and of necessity, governed by the laws of demand 
and supply in regard to the amounts of the various de- 
scriptions of population required, as are individuals, 
companies, or communities in their ordinary transac- 
tions; and any departure from those laws inflict injury 
as much in the one case as in the other. Grand schemes 
of emigration, conducted in the present state of our in- 
formation with regard to our colonies, it is believed, 
would most probably present similar disheartening re- 
sults, which grand schemes of other shipments would 
which had not been “ ordered,” or had been sent without 
full acquaintance with the particular necessities or de- 
mands of the country. The paupers “ shovelled” out 
from England, and thrown under the rock of Quebec in 
ignorance or disregard of the wants of the colony, or 
fitness of the individuals to be proper colonists; the 
hand-loom weavers of the west of Scotland, unfitted, 
the majority of them, to supply the wants of Canada, 
yet flocking out in ship-loads to Quebee, and forwarded 
to the upper country at government expense—in many 
instances only to experience disappointment, and to be 
obliged to swell the public factories of the neighbouring 
republic—these are cases illustrative of the evils con- 
nected with even a very limited emigration, conducted 
without regard to the principles of demand and supply ; 
and which, if extended as proposed, so as to allow a freer 
communication with our colonies, would only aggravate 
evils, The great error lies in supposing that the classes 
of persons who are overabundant at home, and conse- 
quently least wanted, are exactly those most needed by 
the colony. Broken-spirited paupers, hand-loom weav- 
ers, and other unaccustomed, and frequently 
quite unfit, for the kinds of labour in demand by the 
colony; as also a description of Irish labourers who 
either cannot, or will not work, except upon canals, and 
who flock out to the United States and to Canada, and 
are the cause of serious disturbances on account of their 
large numbers.” a ; 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


It is a very desirable matter that the aristocracy of am 
locality should take a deep and practical interest in 


cultural and horticnitural occupations. The sports of the | 


field, though possibly necessary for the health and recrea- 
tion of idle country gentlemen, and certainly great induce- 
ments to their idence on their rural estates, are often 
interrupted by un 
amusements of the turf, or of the silly and cruel steeple- 
chase, are at best but cal excitements, which 
are often seriously d ing in their consequences to the 
over-worked M an exhausting to the purse, while they 
tend to render the human heart as callous as the whip or 
sputs in which the jockey glories. The individual whose 
horse is to run for the stakes of a celebrated race, has 
nervous sensations unfelt by him whose cattle quietly con- 


propitious weather ; and the extravagant | 
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tend in the ploughing-match ; and surely, in point of 
utility, there is no room for disputation as to the compara- 
tive advantages of the different pursuits. Then, as to 
gardening—where can there be found more innocent or in- 
teresting employment of the active kind, or which tends 
more, when scientifically conducted, to elevate and expand 
the mind? What relaxation for the saddened or fatigued 
spirit can be named, that is more calculated to soothe and 
relieve it than occupation in the greenhouse or open 
garden? And if idleness oppress—if the miserable sensa- 
tion of want of something to do renders the fine lady or 
fine gentleman listless, where can a more pleasing excite- 
ment to thought and gentle exercise be found than in the 
garden and shrubbery ? Nor is this pleasure occasional and 
evanescent—it may be enjoyed at all times ; and the most 
delicate female can never be without inducement to inhale 
the free air of heaven—so essential to the preservation 
of her health and beauty—while she has her flower-garden 
and conservatory to visit and arrange. In short, the pos- 
session and management of a well-ordered farm and garden 
is a point of attraction to our gentry ; and if they can sup- 
port the expense of maintaining first-rate bailiffs and 
gardeners, whe can win prizes in their respective depart- 
ments, they not only encourage a class of men whose occu- 
tions are pre-eminently useful and pleasing, but they 
me the means of imparting to the inferior grades of 
rural occupiers that desire for acquiring skill and taste 
in the management of their humble allotments which so 
decidedly tends to advance their condition. Although 
there may be occasional ground for dissatisfaction at the 
supposed ignorance or partiality of judges in the distribu- 
tion of prizes, and that feeling of jealous rivalry which near 
minds so frequently entertain, with or without reason, still 
the principle of competition is useful. People of sense not 
only bear disappointments with good grace, but feel a 
generous pleasure in seeing displays of finer plants than 
they themselves p , and, instead of grumbling at every- 
thing which has not been exactly in accordance with their 
own views and caprices, determine to persevere steadily in 
their efforts, being quite content to witness the progress of 
the art which they admire, without experiencing any mor- 
tification at their own failures, and very happy to see rich 
and poor assembled together for the enjoyment of a pure 
and rational pleasure.— Martin Doyle. 


A HUMBLE READING-ROOM. 


The following lately appeared in the Glasgow Citizen news- 
:— How little do people know of what is passing 
daily around them! Until the other evening, we had not 
the remotest idea that, on being conducted up the first 
stair of a dingy low-roofed close in Saltmarket (No. 115), 
we should observe, painted in white letters on a door, 
the words “ Reading-Room.” Was it possible that in such 
a locality—in the midst of vice and wretchedness—sur- 
rounded, as it were, by the very dregs of our dense popu- 
lation, there existed an institution devoted to mental cul- 
ture and self-improvement? By what strange accident had 


THE CONVICT SHIP. 
BY THOMAS K. HERVEY. 


Morn on the waters !—and, purple and bright, 
Burst on the billows the flushing of light ! 

O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 

And her pennant streams onward, like hope, in the gale! 
The winds come around her, in murmur and song, 
And the surges rejoice, as they bear her along! 
See ! she looks up to the golden-edged clouds, 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds ; 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 

Over the waters—away, and away ! 

Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart ! 

Who, as the beautiful pageant goes by, 

Music aroung her, and sunshine on high, 

Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Oh ! there be hearts that are breaking below ? 


Night on the waves !—and the moon is on high, 
Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the sky ; 
Treading its depths, in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light ! 
Look to the waters !—asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest / 

Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 

Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain! 
Who—as she smiles in the silvery light, 

Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 

Alone on the deep !—as the moon in the sky— 

A phantom of beauty !—could deem, with a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 

And souls that are smitten lie bursting within ? 
Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 
Hearts that are parted and broken for ever ? 

Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave, 
The deathbed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave ? 


*Tis thus with our life, while it passes along, 
Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song ! 
Gaily we glide, in the gaze of the world, 
With streamers afloat, and with canvass unfurled ; 
All gladness and glory to wandering eyes, 
Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs ; 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 
As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears ; 
And the withering thoughts which the world cannot know, 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below ; 
While the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and o'er ! 
—From a Scrap-book. 


SEA-SICKNESS. 

There is now in the collection of useful inventions in the 
gall of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, London, a 
model of a swing sofa, invented by a Mr Joseph Brown, for 
the purpose of preventing that dreaded malady, sea-sick- 
ness. Mr Brown’s invention is at once simple and in- 


a ray of light from the upper levels of society d ded to 
this obscure alley? On entering, we passed a small kitchen 
to the right, with a fire burning briskly, and a shelf along 
the wall, supporting some half-dozen coffee-cups, with three 
or four bottles of lemonade. Before us were two rooms 
with tables and forms, and sufficiently lighted with gas, 
although, on the whole, rather scantily furnished. In one 
of these apartments were a few workmen—for aught we 
know, common labourers—with hard bushy heads, greedily 
devouring the news ; while in the other, there was some 
one reading aloud to two or three gaping listeners, whose 
education had been more neglected. On inquiry, we learned 
that the subscription to the rooms, which were pretty well 
furnished with newspa and cheap periodicals—such as 
Chambers’s Journal and Miscellany—was only one shilling a 
rier; and that among the subscribers there were no 
Rese den dem ole not read! It was the first time 
we had heard of men ignorant of the alphabet as 
to a news-room! This interesting establishment, whic 
was started upwards of eight months ago, through the 
praiseworthy exertions of a person named Mr James Part- 
ridge, is denominated “ The City Teetotal Reading-Room,” 
and affords a curious instance of the good that is sometimes 
doing by private individuals in obscure places, and under 
circumstances apparently the most adverse. The funds, we 
understand, are at a low ebb; but a few subscri 
=~ be obtained in support of so laudable an 


genious, applying itself to the cause, and not to any empi- 
rical cure of the disease when once engendered. Sofas, 
beds, couches, cots, or chairs, are so suspended on springs, 
that however a vessel may roll and pitch, the sofa or 
chair, as the case may be, is preserved on a perfectly hori- 
zontal equilibrium, and all oscillation effectually prevented. 
The motion of the ship, even during the most tempestuous 
weather, being thus counteracted, those who recline or sit 
on the sofas and chairs are as perfectly steadied against 
any lurch, as if they were sitting or reclining on land. A 
number of the higher class ger ships, it is said, have 
adopted Mr Brown's invention ; and there can be no doubt 
that, if it effectually overcomes the motion, it will avert 
the disease. 
COMMON SENSE. 

Fine sense, and exalted sense, are not half so valuable as 
common sense. There are forty men of wit for one man of 
sense ; and he that will carry nothing about him but gold, 
will be every day at a loss for ready change.— Browne. 
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